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WOMEN’S LIVES AND WELFARE 


In a book reviewed in this issue, Dr. F. Zweig makes with persistence 
the point that women have a fine mechanism of adaptation. Unhappily, 
material circumstances or social influences can tax such a gift of nature 
too heavily, and this special number deals with some of today’s problems. 
We hope it will drop the pebble that starts wide-spreading waves of 
discussion. We hope also that readers will use the book reviews (of 
important old books as well as new) and reading list as pointers to further 
reading on the subjects opened up by the articles. 

There are other topics, however, that demand study and _ atten- 
tion, such as the needs of older women for employment, health 
care and proper homes, the education of girls, at home and at school, 
for women’s modern-day responsibilities, the needs of mothers for the 
kinds of houses and neighbourhoods that promote their own and their 
families’ well-being; help to women in other lands and to women newly 
immigrated to Canada. Any serious discussion of women’s new place 
in society must go into a broad range of subjects. It must see prejudices 
and stereotypes for what they are, get at the social facts, and take into 
its scope all sorts and conditions of women. 


Women must get rid of just-a-housewife attitudes and resist the 
prevailing myths about their sex. And in concord with their menfolk, 
if they have any, they need to make self-respecting judgments and 
decisions about their place in the world, and hold to them without guilt, 
apology, or sentimentality. M.M.K. 


“Thanks 


To the planning committee for this issue: Miss Marion Royce, director 
of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Mrs. John Bird, chair- 
man of this magazine’s advisory board; Professor John Porter, department 
of sociology, Carleton University; and Mr. Eric Smit, executive secretary 
of the family and child welfare division, Canadian Welfare Council. 

To the contributors, whose names appear with their articles and book 
reviews. 

To the illustrators: Mrs. Sheila Montgomery of Vancouver (page 83), 
Mr. J. E. Thorne of Toronto (pages 59,75), and Miss Mary Panegoosho 
of Ottawa (page 89). 

To Canada-Wide Feature Service and The Ottawa Citizen, for permission 
to reproduce the cartoon on page 53. 
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The 
Changing 
Role 

of 


Women 


by Frank Vallee 


A recent issue of a Canadian daily 
newspaper carried a letter to the edi- 
tor from which the following excerpt 
is quoted: 


The late Peter Marshall, in a sermon 
entitled “Keepers of the Springs”, 
said: 

For nineteen centuries, the daughters 
of Mary have been respected, revered, 
remembered and loved, for men have 
recognized that womanhood is a sacred 
and noble thing, that women are of 
finer clay. It remained for the twen- 
tieth century to pull her down from 
her throne and try to make her like a 
man. For nineteen hundred years she 
had not been equal —she had been 
superior. Twentieth century tolerance 
has won for women the right to be- 
come intoxicated, the right to have an 
alcoholic breath, the right to smoke, 
to work like a man, to act like a man, 
for is she not man’s equal? 


The writer goes’ on to trace all 
manner of evil to the one source, the 
changed status and behaviour of 
women during the present century. 


This is an extreme statement of a 
sentiment which is usually expressed 
in milder terms by people who are 
alarmed about the changes going on, 
particularly in family life. 
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Dr. Vallee, now an associate 
professor in the department of 
sociology, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, was formerly 
chief of the research division, 
Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. He has specialized in 
social anthropology, and has pub- 
lished papers on Herbridean com- 
munities, ethnic groups in Canada, 
and the Eskimo in Canada. This 
article was despatched from the 
Arctic last summer. 


The changing position of women is, 
of course, only one feature of the 
shifting social scene, but few topics 
set off as spectacular a display of 
emotional fireworks as this one. As 
with the discussion of so many social 
problems, the volume of noise and 
nonsense is related inversely to the 
amount of systematically derived 
knowledge of what exactly is going 
on and why. 


Dire prophecies of social and per- 
sonal degeneration are based on loose 
talk about the woman’s forsaking the 
hearth for office and factory, neglect- 
ing her husband and children with the 
result that the former turns to alcohol, 
the latter to delinquency. 


Actually the scientific data on devi- 
ant behaviour reveals no special link 
between the woman’s activity outside 
the home and deviant behaviour 
among her family, links which would 
warrant the conclusion that the devi- 
ant behaviour is caused by the woman’s 
activity outside the home. 

We simply cannot at this stage of 
knowledge spell out what are the pro- 
found consequences of changes in the 
woman’s role, but we are certain that 
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profound changes are taking place. 
When the definitive social history of 
our times comes to be written, surely 
one of the outstanding chapters will 
be entitled something like “The New 
Woman’. Seen in historical perspective 
and with that detachment which 
comes with writing of a time or a 
society. other than one’s own, the 
account might go along the following 
lines. 


Women and law 


During the middle and later stages 
of the Industrial Revolution and con- 
comitant with the spread of political 
democracy, there was a movement to 
equate the legal status of females and 
males. Often as a result of militant 
pressure, one after another of the 
legal discriminations against women 
were removed, so that by the first 
quarter of the 20th century in Canada, 
women had full legal rights. 


In fact, the legal cards came to be 
stacked against men in some respects. 
For instance, it was still true that a 
husband was compelled to support his 
wife, whether or not she was working, 
although the working wife was not 
required by law to support her hus- 
band, even when he was not working 
We can see, too, in the operation of 
divorce procedure and particularly in 
the allocation of alimony, a legal bias 
in favour of the woman. However, by 
and large it is true to say that men 
and women were virtually equal be- 
fore the law not long after the turn 
of the century. 


Women and paid work 

The social historian would go on to 
describe the remarkable change in the 
economic position of women during 
the first half of the century. He 
would note how, at first, it came to 
be accepted that unmarried women 
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whose families did not “need” the 
money could work without sacrificing 
respectability; then how it came to be 
expected that all unmarried women 
ought to work, no matter what posi- 
tion their families were in. 


He would then observe that not 
only were women entering the work 
force in ever-increasing numbers, but 
that they were spreading through 
parts of the work force previously 
reserved for men. 


Another way in which the historian 
might describe this trend is in terms 
of the ways many jobs became neutral 
as far as sex is concerned. Certain jobs, 
especially those involving the applica- 
tion of sustained brute force and those 
involving the direct operation of 
heavy mechanical equipment, were 
traditionally masculine by definition 
and made up a large proportion of all 
jobs up to the later stages of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


In the process of automation, such 
jobs declined in significance, while at 
the same time those requiring non- 
muscular, clerical, remote-control, and 
managerial talents expanded in num- 
ber and significance. A large propor- 
tion of the latter kinds of jobs are 
not sex-linked and are as likely to be 
filled by women as by men. 

Then our future historian would 
have to consider the significance of 
the diffusion of government services 
throughout the society and the shift 
from a_ production-oriented to a 
consumption-oriented economy. 
would report a massive swelling 1 
the ranks of government employees 
and of organizations whose main 
function it is to get people to con- 
sume at ever-increasing rates. The 
influx of women, he would report, 
contributed more than a small lump 
to this swelling. 
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Looking back on these times a few 
generations hence, our social historian 
will surely stress the revolutionary 
change i in the role of married women, 
noting that after the depression of the 
thirties it became common for large 
numbers of women to remain in the 
work force after marriage even after 
they became mothers. 

At this point he might introduce 
what anthropologists call a cross-cul- 
tural perspective by observing that 
many innovations in the work life of 
mothers were first tried in countries 
which were still preoccupied with 
problems of production — countries 
such as the U.S.S.R., China, Israel— 
where special effcan were made to 
integrate the roles of mother and 
wage-worker so that these did not 
conflict. 


Housewives don’t “work” 


Although one of the more spectac- 
ular features of the changing role of 
women is their large-scale invasion of 
the work world, if our historian is 
sociologically inclined he will prob- 
ably devote much space to the house- 
wife and mother of our times, who 
for one reason or another, is not 
counted as part of the work force. 


He will have to explain to our 
incredulous descendants why we did 
not count as part of the work force 
this vast number of women who, hour 
for hour and erg for erg, probably 
put out more work energy than any 
other element of the population, pro- 
ducing some of the most vital services 
required to keep the society going. 

With all due respect to the much- 
discussed problems of the working 
woman, he will probably conclude 
that it was the housewife-mother not 
working for wages who bore some of 
the sharpest frustrations. In most cases 
without an independent source of 
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“How come you tell people you don’t 
work?” 


income and therefore dependent on 
her husband, living in a child-centred 
society which expected her to con- 
form to children’s requirements from 
twelve to eighteen hours a day and to 
her husband’s (or those of the com- 
munity) for the remainder, our his- 
torian may wonder that the strain was 
not more taxing on many of these 
women. 


Of course, he will point out, where 
her husband was a professional man 
or an “organization man”, the house- 
wife-mother could derive some sense 
of fulfilment by teaming up with him 
in the long pull to success. 


But, he may ask, what of those 
wives whose husbands did not quite 
make it? And what of those whose 
husbands plod the treadmill backstage 
in jobs which do not command much 
public esteem? Did not such women 
feel deprived when they considered 
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their sisters with work lives of their 
own outside the home? 


Happy or miserable 


If our historian is wise he will 
refrain from opining whether women 
were happier under the new or under 
the old regime, as envisaged by Peter 
Marshall in the letter quoted at the 
beginning. However, he would have 
to report on what people complained 
about, what they thought mattered, 
what they got sick about, while these 
social changes were going on. 

In other words, he would have to 
discuss the “problems” which beset 
the women in transition as the age of 
automation and of abundance got 
underway. In boiling down these 
problems to a few paragraphs, he 
would be advised to quote from Mirra 
Komarovsky, an astute analyst of this 
subject, who wrote: 

Women became a “social problem” 

because technological and social changes 

over the past century and a half have 
disturbed an old equilibrium without 

as yet replacing it with another. As a 

result, our society is a veritable crazy 

quilt of contradictory practices and 
beliefs. Some old attitudes persist stub- 
bornly in the face of a new reality 
which has long since rendered them 
meaningless. New conditions have 
arisen which have not as yet been 
defined by public opinion — leaving 
human beings without guidance and 
protection. New goals have emerged 
without the social machinery required 
for their attainment. The old and the 
new moralities exist side by side, di- 
viding the heart against itself. The 
present disharmony has a myriad of 
facets. Here a widow goes to work, 
leaving her children unattended because 
society still assumes that all mothers 
can stay home and take care of their 
children. There, a successful home- 

maker says apologetically, “I am just a 

housewife,” thus reflecting the new 
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demands upon women to be also 
achievers in the outside world. Again 
a woman, doing a man’s job and sup- 
porting her aged parents, gets a lower 
wage on the old theory that women 
work for pin money. “What to do 
with the remaining third of my life?” 
asks a middle-aged woman whose 
housekeeping duties have been reduced 
by smaller families and modern inven- 
tions. “Was it worth it?” wonders a 
career woman who accepted her so- 
ciety’s challenge to succeed in her 
career only to discover that success 
endangered her marriage. Economic 
forces drive a wife to take a factory 
job but, having done a day’s work, 
she returns to her full round of wash- 
ing, cleaning and cooking. One can go 
so far as to say that whatever the 
woman does, whether she is single or 
married, a homemaker or a career 
woman, childless or a mother — each 
design for living has its own pattern 
of frustrations.” 


Crystal-gazing 

Undoubtedly, by the time a defini- 
tive history of our period is written, 
many of the current dilemmas men- 
tioned by Komarovsky will have been 
resolved. Already there are signs that 
a form of family, based on the notion 
of partnership and companionship in 
marriage rather than on a strict divi- 
sion of labour and authority between 
husband and wife, is becoming the 
normal or typical form. 


Of course this transition has not 
been made without severe strain on 
the egos of those males who feel a 
strong need to dominate their women- 
folk, often rationalizing this need in 
terms of tradition or natural law. 


It seems that the Peter Marshalls are 
already in the wilderness, setting up 
and knocking down straw sallies, and 


*Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern 
World, Their Education and Their Dilemmas, 
(Little, Brown & Company), pp. 48-49. 
—— by kind permission of Little, Brown & 

ompany, Boston. 
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that many people have accepted the 
notion that the ideal female of a static, 
agricultural, and aristocratic society is 
an anachronism in this one. 


It seems clear that women are in 
the labour force to stay, and that 
society is working out ways to keep 
them there without undue damage to 
their wifely and maternal functions. 
Nowadays the husband whose wife 
works for pay need not be ashamed, 
as his father might have been, al- 
though, if the husband is unemployed 
for a long period or if his wife draws 
a larger salary than he, the absolute 
reversal of traditional breadwinner 
roles creates tension which it is diffi- 
cult to resolve. 


Perhaps in the automated space age 
of our imaginary historian the preva- 
lent arrangement will be for both 
husband and wife to work outside the 
home, each for about three days a 
week, the one spelling the other at 
housework and tending the children 
who are not yet in nursery or more 
advanced school. 


If such a suggestion seems outland- 
ish, let us remember that many of the 
contemporary social patterns, which 
we take for granted as “only natural”, 
would have appeared fantastic to our 
ancestors. 


It is of course presumptuous to 
predict future social patterns; we can 
only guess on the basis of contem- 
porary trends. Our guess is that the 
confusion and conflict over sex roles 
are approaching clarification and reso- 
lution. Our descendants, who will 
have problems of their own, may well 
wonder what all the noise was about. 


Meanwhile we have to live with the 
noise and reduce it, not by sermon- 
izing or by trumpeting the call to 
arms in the war of the sexes, but by 
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trying to find out through research 
and serious discussion what is going 
on and why, and in what direction 
we are moving. 


If we are being “led” somewhere, 
do we want to go in that direction? 
It is true that technological and eco- 
nomic change create limiting condi- 
tions and exert pressures which push 
and pull us this way and that, but we 
still have the power to direct social 
change to some extent. 


One of the most important jobs of 
our welfare agencies is to deal with 
the casualties of social change. We 
hope that they are looking carefully 
at present-day trends in the role of 
women, indeed in the role of men, so 
that they may be prepared for the 
kinds of casualties they may have to 
handle in the future and perhaps do 
something to prevent them. 
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Knowles School for Boys 
in Suburban Winnipeg, Canada 


A campus of new buildings is being erected to coincide with an 
advanced program. This is a residential institution for 48 disturbed 
and maladjusted boys, ages nine to 16 years. The School is non- 
denominational. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


With M.S.W. in Group Work to plan and supervise a group-life 
program that is geared to the needs of disturbed boys. Responsible 
for the supervision of junior group work and program staff, the 
recruitment and training of volunteers, and assist in the stimulation 
and development of all staff towards treatment goals. Experience 
and skill in group therapy is desired. As this person should be the 
authority with regard to internal position of the School, previous 
institutional experience is an asset. Salary range: $4800-6000. Brand 
new living accommodations for family. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


With M.S.W. and proven ability in Child Therapy, to be respon- 
sible for insuring a diagnostic and dynamic treatment service. Handle 
a small caseload and supervise two junior caseworkers. Share and 
plan for consultation with other institutional staff. Assist the Director 
in determining admissions and discharges. Salary range: $4800-5500. 


TWO CASEWORKERS 
With M. S. W. preferred but B. S. W. considered depending 


upon experience and ability. Carry a maximum caseload of 20 boys 
in treatment under good supervision and with consultation from 
Psychiatrist and Clinical Psychologist. Persons may be either male 
or female. Salary range: B.S.W. $4200-5300; M.S.W. $4400-5500. 
Living accommodations for single persons are available. 





Apply in own handwriting to: 


Rev. Wo. J. Dixon 
Executive Director 


Knowles School for Boys 
2065 Henderson Highway 


WINNIPEG 16, Manitoba 
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Mothers 


Who Stay at Home 


Every week, over two hundred young 
mothers enjoy swimming, gym, and 
adult conversation at the Edmonton 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. While they play, their pre-school 
children are supervised in a program 
of their own in another part of the 
building. 


“When ‘Mother’s Day Out’ was 
advertised four years ago, we would 
have been happy with twenty-five or 
thirty,” reports Christine Gardner, 
dedicated executive director of the 
Edmonton YWCA. “We were wrong 
by almost two hundred,” she adds 
with a reminiscent twinkle. 


Few mothers who have decided 
that their place is in the home will 
be surprised. Interviews I have con- 
ducted with mothers, as well as the 
findings of more extensive studies, 
indicate that many women want, and 
in some cases are desperate for, relief 
from their homes. 


Unfortunately, services specifically 
designed for mothers who do not 
work for pay are conspicuously absent 
in most Canadian communities. 


How mothers feel 


“By Thursday, I’ve just about had 
it,” one of the regular participants in 
‘Mother’s Day Out’ told me. “I 
scream at the kids for no good reason 


by David Critchley 


and then I feel ashamed, but ten 
minutes later ’m at them again.” 


“I believe mother’s place is in the 
home,” said one woman. “But not 
every hour of every day,” she added. 


“It’s not that I’m so busy,” reported 
another; “it’s just that my time is 
never my own.” 


“I can’t say I like working that 
much, but for me it’s the lesser of 
the two evils,” said one mother of 
three young children. 


Recent studies have found that 
many mothers are employed at pres- 
ent for no other reason than to get 
a change. 


But nature has assigned the bear- 
ing of children to women. Why 
should they suddenly start rebelling? 
Part of the explanation, some soci- 
ologists suggest, is that ideas about 
women are still in the era of the horse 
and buggy. 


Changed outlook for girls 


Today, twenty-six per cent of the 
Canadian labour force is made up of 
women. In the United States, it is 
thirty-six per cent. In 1941, only 
thirteen per cent of working women 
in Canada were married; in 1951, 
forty per cent were. Add to this the 
fact than an increasing number of 





David Critchley is associate executive director and coordinator of youth 


services for the Edmonton Council of Community Services. 
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women are not only completing high 
school but going to university and it 
is apparent that more than stoves have 
changed in the last thirty years: so 
have the women who tend them. 

Yet, despite these changes, society 
insists blandly that mother’s place is 
in the home, except, it is conceded, 
when widowhood or some other dis- 
aster dictates otherwise. To make 
matters worse, many women are com- 
pletely unprepared for home responsi- 
bility. 

Not too many years ago, the girl 
of the house had a clearly defined 
place in the home as mother’s little 
helper. She had recognition and 
responsibility (which most of today’s 
younger generation miss) and she was 
also being prepared for her future job. 

This was before she was replaced 
by the electric mixer, floor polisher, 
vacuum cleaner and automatic this 
and that. Nowadays, she is likely to 
interfere with the smooth functioning 
of an electrified household if she tries 
to help. Besides there is just not as 
much for her to do. The girl is a 
victim of automation. As a result, she 
often enters marriage without benefit 
of basic training. 

The problem is further aggravated 
by the fact that in the search for 
equality of the sexes, equality has been 
confused with sameness. The differ- 
ences have been largely overlooked or 
ignored. (This is perhaps why there 
is such an encore-provoking appeal to 
the enthusiastic affirmation, “I enjoy 
being a girl”, in Rogers and Hammer- 
stein’s Flower Drum Song.) 


Learning to be a mother 


Marriage counsellors testify this is 
a fundamental problem with many 
couples in conflict. Often the wife is 
well versed in the ways of the business 
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world, but completely inadequate for 
the business of caring for her husband 
and children. One woman told me, “I 
could type 120 words a minute, but 
as a wife and mother I was completely 
clueless”’. 

Here is an obvious challenge to 
parents, schools, and community ser- 
vice organizations — education to the 
broom, bread, and child-care responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. But little is 
being done. Schools, for example, in 
their admittedly praiseworthy desire 
to raise the standards of education, are 
talking of cutting frills; preparation 
for home and motherhood is often 
considered one of the frills. 

Whether or not training in home- 
making is legitimately a function of 
formal education, such preparation is 
surely necessary — especially if it is 
sufficiently realistic to counteract the 
syndicated- article presentation of the 
ideal mother. 

Some authorities suggest that soci- 
ety has become so self-conscious about 
the rearing of the young that many 
women cannot enjoy their children. 
They are unable to be natural, and are 
filled with guilt because they do not 
possess the freedom from human 
frailty that seems required of the 
twentieth-century mother. They be- 
come tense and irritable and a vicious 
circle is set up that can wreck a 
marriage. 

Of course many schools have 
“health” courses, and some organiza- 
tions sponsor lectures on preparation 
for marriage. Such efforts, however, 
usually devote major attention to the 
physical facts of sex. Many mothers 
are more in need of education for the 


daylight hours. 


Breaking monotony 


But preparation for a mother’s 
responsibilities is obviously only one 
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aspect of a complex problem. Many 
women agree it’s the monotony of 
the endless routine of diapers, dishes, 
and double-talk that oppresses them, 
and not the amount of work involved 
or the skill required. Modern appli- 
ances have reduced drudgery, but the 
hard work has been replaced by 


monotony and a sense of uselessness. 


Some women have learned to make 
use of the family car as an antidote 
to close house confinement by occa- 
sionally or daily driving their hus- 
bands to and from work. They report 
that pre-school children enjoy the 
expedition and play happily in the 
back seat—a pleasant experience not 
usually possible with small children or 
babes in arms on public transportation. 
A variation of this use of the family 
car is for two husbands to take turns 
driving each other to work, permitting 
their wives to have a car at their 
disposal every other week or day as 
the case may be. 


Another element of cooperation can 
be introduced by the wives caring for 
each other’s children for one morning 
or afternoon a week. This obviates 
the expense of hard-to-get daytime 
baby-sitters, and has the added ad- 
vantage of tiny tots being left with 
a familiar person. 


Community services 


One mother told me she has been 
trying to gather the courage to ap- 
proach her local neighbourhood centre 
and request that rooms be set aside 
“for mothers only”. Her idea is that 
rooms might be reserved for individ- 
uals or groups that would be a haven 
where mothers could shower, sham- 
poo, sleep, chat, or even iron, without 
fear of interruption by children or 
salesmen. 
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Togetherness 


Is this a fantastic suggestion? Or is 
it just that we are more used to think- 
ing of serving the needs of the young? 
What about the needs of mothers? 
Perhaps it has been a case of “out of 
sight, out of mind”. 


Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are lifesavers for some mothers in 
large communities. Cost, however, 
eliminates these as a solution for large 
numbers of young couples, since those 
privately run are too expensive for the 
average Canadian family, and stand- 
ards of care vary from helpful to 
harmful. Services supported by Red 
Feather funds, which usually charge 
according to ability to pay, often are 
only for mothers who are forced by 
circumstances to work. 


Besides, the isolation of home-mak- 
ing and the problem of what to do with 
themselves are not problems only 
for mothers with pre-schoolers. There 
seems to be a need for centres to look 
after the children of mothers who 
want one or two periods a week away 
from the chores and cares of the 
home. Such centres would need quali- 
fied staff, for the sake of the children 
and also to ensure that they were not 
used as a dumping ground. Charges 
would have to be based on ability to 
pay. 

Not all children, though, are ready 
to be cared for outside their homes; 
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care in the home has great possibil- 
ities for the relief of overburdened 
mothers. How many of a community’s 
older residents and others who feel 
they have been put out to pasture, or 
are vegetating, would welcome the 
opportunity to care for young child- 
ren once or twice a week? Would it 
not be worth an attempt by some 
community agency to find out, and 
to experiment with care in the home 
by part-time mothers’ helpers? 


Besides recreation 


At this point it is well to say that 
although for some mothers it would 
be a great boon to have a change of 
scenery once or twice a week, for 
others it would be just so much time 
on their hands. Recreation authorities 
have found that leisure is for many 
people a millstone around their necks. 


There is therefore a twofold chal- 
lenge. Mothers not only need oppor- 
tunity to have time that is their own; 
they also must be able to use it satis- 
fyingly. This is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons that “Mother’s Day Out” 
programs are so successful; they solve 
the problems of what to do with 
Junior as well as what to do without 
him. 

In spite of the undeniable value of 
recreational activities for mothers, it 
should not be imagined they will suit 
every taste. As a social worker, I have 
encountered many women who do 
not feel that motherhood or recrea- 
tion alone supply sufficient justifica- 
tion for their existence. They want 
an opportunity to take part in other 
areas of life. 


Of course there are all kinds of 
clubs and women’s service organiza- 
tions, but many have lost their initial 
spark of inspiration. They have fre- 
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quently degenerated into gossip circles 
that come alive once a year to pro- 
vide Christmas hampers. Others ex- 
pend a great deal of energy in a 
frantic effort to provide a monthly 
program whose objective is either 
unclear or of questionable value. 

One group I know is on its way to 
obtaining a new lease on life by 
deciding to schedule no more speak- 
ers, panels, films, or teas until it has 
discovered what the members really 
want from it. As the president said, 
“We were just killing time hoping 
something would happen”. The mem- 
bers weren’t putting any thing into the 
club, and they weren’t getting any- 
thing out—except perhaps an increased 
sense of frustration. 


There are undoubtedly many other 
means by which mothers can obtain 
more satisfaction from home-making 
and at the same time have creative 
experiences outside the home setting. 
Few organizations concerned with the 
development and well-being of people 
are immune from the criticism that 
they have too long overlooked the 
special needs of the modern non- 
working mother. By and _large, 
mothers must fit into programs and 
schedules, indeed into a society, not 
planned with them in mind. 


Who shall act? 


One could not pretend that the 
suggestions that have been offered 
could be carried out without cost. But 
the frayed nerves, inhibition of self- 
expression, and resentment—often pro- 
voked by the twin evils of close house 
confinement and a rigid conception of 
the role of women —are perhaps as 
damaging to the happy home and as 
costly to society as are many more 
easily recognized dangers. 
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Nor will the problem diminish or 
disappear by being ignored. If women 
are to be allowed access to the ivy- 
covered halls and the grey-flannel 
world, it must be expected that an 
increasing number will be unable to 
find complete fulfilment in mother- 
hood and caring for a home. 


But before a real change can take 
place, two things will have to happen. 
A new dimension must be added to 
our conception of what are essential 
community services. To garbage col- 
lection, fire protection, programs for 
children, and other services accepted 
as necessary, there will have to be 
included those specifically designed 
for the mother who does not work. 


The second requirement is of 
mothers themselves. Up to now, they 
have tended to express their feelings 


only in the confines of their homes 
whenever the pressure has become too 
great. Too many have sought relief in 
separation or divorce. Others have 
turned to a marriage counsellor. Many 
more have suffered in silence or have 
comforted themselves by dreaming of 
the day when the children will be less 
in need of them. 


Most of these approaches tend to 
dissipate what, if organized intelli- 
gently, would certainly be a potent 
force for enlightened change. What 
better group to speak and act on a 
problem than those most affected! 


It is, however, something that de- 
mands the efforts and concern of all. 
There are valid grounds for regarding 
the mothers who decide that their 
place is in the home as Canada’s most 
neglected citizens. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
required by 
THE CITY OF WINNIPEG 


To assume full responsibility for the operation and direction of the 


Public Welfare Department. 


Qualifications: 


Proven administrative experience in the field of social 


work, plus graduation from a recognized college or university in 


either Social Work, Business Administration or Commerce. 


Salary Range: 


$822 to 982 depending on training and experience. 


Submit applications giving complete background to: 


Ciry or WINNIPEG 


Personnel Manager 


160 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Summerhill House, Montreal’s oldest Protestant Home for ap- 


proximately 40 girls, requires director with executive ability. 
Experience in the welfare field is desirable, but not essential. 
Fondness for children and an ability to supervise staff and take 
full charge of the Home as well as the related Summer Camp 


are prime considerations. 


Salary range based on qualifications. Applicant may live in or 


e 
out. ) 


Reply giving background and written references to: 


Selection Committee, 1595 Summerhill Avenue, MONTREAL. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW, for child welfare department of 
multi-function agency. Diversified caseload of children in foster 
homes, group foster homes, adoption service and work with children 
in own homes. Opportunity to supervise caseworkers and students 
from McGill School of Social Work. Psychiatric consultation. 
Minimum of 6 years experience required. Salary range from $4900 
to $6400 and usual benefits; can employ above minimum. 





CASEWORKER, MSW, for adoption and foster home studies also 
needed. Good supervision and possibility of broadening experiences 
in other areas of child welfare. Salary range from $4000 to $5320, 
depending on experience. 


Write: 
Mr. Daviw Wess, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Mothers Working 
Outside the Home 


During recent years, and especially 
since World War II, a social change 
has been taking place in Canada which 
may have far- -reaching effects on fam- 
ily life and the rearing and develop- 
ment of children and youth. This is 
the striking increase in participation 
of married women in paid employ- 
ment. 


Because a high proportion of work- 
ing women are married it is some- 
times assumed that half of the mar- 
ried women are working. This is, of 
course, not true. The great majority 
of married women are fully occupied 
with home and family. 


However, a recent survey showed 
that of the married women working 
in eight Canadian cities in 1956, fifty- 
six per cent had dependent children. 
If this trend of married women with 
dependent children working outside 
the home continues, it may lead to 
significant social changes and is 
worthy of further study in Canada, 
and of comparison with experience in 
other countries. 

Why is this a topic of concern? 
Why do we consider this ‘ ‘problem” 
sufficiently vital that it is raised for 
discussion at the first Canadian Con- 
ference on Children? Probably be- 
cause working mothers is a new idea 
in our society, and we wonder what 


by Margery R. King 


effect this is having, and will have 
in years to come, on our familiar 
pattern of family life with mother the 
home-maker and father the bread- 
winner. 


Neglect and delinquency? 


When we think of a “working 
mother” we usually picture someone 
with small children whom we visualize 
as neglected, left unattended or with 
inadequate supervision, while mother 
works. Our concern also arises be- 
cause of the popularly held idea that 
maternal employment and delinquency 


go hand in hand. 


How realistic are these concerns? 
Or do we know enough to provide 
any answers? There is little evidence 
in Married Women Working for Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities (see Reading 
List—Ed.) that would lend support to 
the idea that children of working 
mothers are neglected. Frequently a 
mother with a young child worked 
less than full-time, or on a different 
shift from the father, in order that 
one parent might look after the child. 
In about 25 per cent of the cases 
studied, “another relative” (grand- 
mother, older child, etc.) was avail- 
able to supervise the young children. 


There is so far no solid evidence 
that maternal employment in_ itself 


This article is adapted from a paper prepared for the Canadian Con- 
ference on Children 1960. Dr. King is director of education and training 
for the Canadian Mental Health Association. 
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contributes to juvenile delinquency, or 
that children of working mothers are 
badly neglected. Studies that deal 
with the relationship between the 
employment of mothers and child de- 
velopment make it clear that current 
knowledge in this area is not only 
limited but also speculative. 

There are differences in the psycho- 
logical adjustment between children 
whose mothers do and do not work. 
The differences sometimes favour the 
children of non-working mothers and 
sometimes those of the working 
mothers. Analysis sometimes reveals, 
however, that differences in child 
behaviour and adjustment arise from 
other factors related to the mother’s 
working, rather than from the fact of 
her employment itself. 


Quality of care 

In discussing these questions, Henr 
David, in The Nation’s Children, 
writes: 


The absence of the mother from the 
home is a point of major concern in 
many of the comments made about the 
effects of maternal employment upon 
children. And this is understandable. 
Not only is care of the child taken to 
be the primary responsibility of the 
mother, but it is also widely assumed 
that the mother’s physical proximity to 
the child, and, therefore, her constant 
availability to respond to his needs, is 
an essential pre-condition for adequate 
care. ... It is, of course, almost self- 
evident that it is not so much the 
physical proximity of the mother to 
the child, or the constancy of the 
attention she provides that matters pro- 
foundly, but the quality of the care 
that the child receives from the mother, 
or from both parents, or from a substi- 
tute parent. In the more recent con- 
siderations of the bearing of maternal 
employment upon child development, 
this point is repeatedly stressed and 
supported by clinical and other evi- 
dence. 
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All this invites speculation about the 
character of child-mother relationships 
in the past when fewer mothers worked 
outside the home, but when industrial 
homework was far more common than 
it is now, when part-time work by 
women was probably far less common 
than at present, when housework was 
physically more exacting and time- 
consuming, and when wives produced 
within the home many of the goods 
and services they purchase today. Thus, 
from one point of view, what may be 
of special significance in the change in 
women’s work is its shift from within 
to outside the home, and, the resulting 
longer periods of continuous separation 
between the mother and child rather 
than any major reduction in the total 
amount of time which the mother 
devotes to child care. It is, of course, 
easy to forget that what constitutes a 
full-time job in number of hours 
worked today would have been re- 
garded as a half-time job in many 
occupations and industries sixty and 
seventy years ago. 

In any case, if the changes in women’s 
work during the present century con- 
stitute a major social transformation- 
as it seems evident they do—their signi- 
ficance for the children and youth of 
the nation will not be_ illuminated 
solely by more intensive and extensive 
studies of altered patterns and practices 
of child care, however important they 
are. What is required is a series of 
inquiries into the full range of conse- 
quences which presumably flow from 
having so large a proportion of wives 
and mothers engaged in employment 
outside the home.* 


Facts needed 


All of the above statements could 
be echoed in Canada. Certainly we 
need more factual information about 


*““Women, Work and Children’, by Henry 

David, in The Nation’s Children, edited by 
Ginzberg (New York: Publ’shed for the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth, Inc., by Columbia University 
Press, 1960), Volume III, pages 196 and 197. 
Quoted by kind permission of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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the situation in all parts of the coun- 
try. But statistics only tell a small part 
ot the story, and when we have the 
statistics we are still left with many 
unanswered questions. For example, 
we need to know not only that the 
the children of working mothers re- 
ceive care. We need also to know 
something about the quality of that 
care. We need to enquire whether 
the age of the child when the 
mother first goes out to work has any 
effect on his subsequent development. 
Are there crucial years when mother- 


child separation is likely to be harm- 
ful? 


We need to ask ourselves why 
mothers work. In a study reported at 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 1960, it was found 
that less than 50 per cent of married 
women indicated that they work sole- 
ly for economic reasons. If the reason 


for a mother working is other than 
economic, is she the best person to 
look after her children? Would the 
development of her children be en- 
riched by her presence if her home- 
making role was one which led to her 
personal dissatisfaction or frustration? 
All these, and many other questions, 
need to be studied. 


Such studies are, however, not easy 
—nor can they be quickly produced. 
Only through long-term, painstaking, 
clinical research can the many threads 
which impinge on a child’s develop- 
ment be unravelled and the effect of 
maternal employment be properly as- 
sessed. Current trends suggest that 
such employment will be a part of 
the Canadian way of life of the future. 
Surely for the sake of the children of 
the future we should now be studying 
the effects of this trend on family life 
and child development. 





The COMMUNITY FUND AND WELFARE COUNCIL of 
GREATER WINDSOR invites applications for the position of 


SOCIAL PLANNING DIRECTOR 


Qualifications: 


Graduate social worker with suitable training and experience 


for community planning. 


Salary: 


Open for discussion according to qualifications and exper- 


lence. 


For further particulars contact: 


Mr. Criare H. Vinne ts, Executive Director 
Community Fund and Welfare Council of Greater Windsor 
1165 Tecumseh Road East 
WINDSOR, Ontario 
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HAMILTON ; ; ; 
“The Centre of Ontario’s Children’s Aid Society 


Golden Horseshoe” of York County 
SOCIAL WORKERS requires 


Two openings in our Protection 


Department are being held for SUPERVISOR 


YOU! An opportunity to work ; 
with the child in his own home as with M.S.W. and suitable exper- 


well as the child in foster care and ience for expanding agency ad- 
his parents. 


SALARY RANGE dependent 

upon training and experience. ; F 
MS.W. $4500 to 6500 dent on qualifications. Reply 
B.S.W. $4000 to 6000 with full particulars to: 


Inquiries addressed to: 
Mr. Jack FInLay 
Managing Director 
The Children’s Aid Society 66 Bayview Avenue 


143 Wentworth Street South NEWMARKET, Ontario 
HAMILTON, Ontario 


joining Metropolitan Toronto. 


Can appoint up to $6,000 depen- 





Miss Betry C. GRAHAM 
Executive Director 





CHILD WELFARE OPPORTUNITIES 
offered by 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 


Adoption Departmental Supervisor: To direct an adoption program 
involving 16 professional staff. M.S.W. degree with adoption and super- 
visory experience required. 

Salary Range: $6552-7872 per annum 
Casework Supervisors: Adoption, Child Care and Protection Services. 
M.S.W. degree with supervisory experience and some related practice 
required. 

Salary Range: $5472-6552 per annum 





Caseworkers: for Intake, Adoption, Child Care, Unmarried Parents, Home- 
finding and Protection Services. Professional training required. 
Salary Range: B.S.W. $4164-4992 per annum 
M.S.W. $4992-6552 per annum 
Enquiries should be directed to: 
Miss Artce L. StroNEMAN 
Director of Training and Personnel 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 
33 Charles Street East 
TORONTO, Ontario 
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Mothers 
in 

Low 
Income 
Families 


by Jean R. Woodsworth 


Perhaps, as some say, grandmother 
did have it easy. After a few years’ 
experience in a family agency in a 
sprawling suburb of Toronto, I would 
say that, whatever grandmother’s 
struggles with scrub board and wood 
stove, her granddaughter needs at 
least as much stamina and courage to 
care for her family if she has an 
income that provides only the bare 
necessities of life. 


It is difficult to assess the incomes 
of Canadian families, since statistics on 
incomes are not related to family 
make-up. From my own observations 
it appears that take-home pay, for the 
family breadwinner, of $48 to $60 a 
week is common. Moreover, although 
the agency in which I work serves a 
very broad section of the community, 
even so almost half the families served 
have incomes of $3000 a year or less. 

“A Guide to Family Spending”, 
prepared in 1949 by the Toronto 
Welfare Council and supplemented 
with regular half-yearly food price 


revisions prepared by the Visiting 
Homemakers Association of Toronto, 
sets out in some detail the minimum 
material requirements of a family. 
Using the “Guide” as a yard-stick, I 
have found that families with as much 
as the minimum standard are so rare 
that one slips into the attitude of 
considering the minimum adequate. 


The mother budgets 


How does a family cope with this? 
More often than not, it is the wife 
who has the responsibility of stretch- 
ing the pay cheque over rent, food, 
drugs, clothing, etc. In effect the hus- 
band says, “Here, I earned it, you can 
make do with it”— and on the wife’s 
shoulders rests this heavy burden. 


Usually the only item in the budget 
that appears flexible is food. In work- 
ing with families on low incomes I 
have known only one (in the course 
of almost three years) where the 
amount budgeted for food was ade- 
quate, according to Visiting Home- 
makers’ Association standards. Some 
families have budgeted as much as 50 
per cent below this standard. The 
results in malnutrition are not immed- 
iately apparent to the community but 
to the mother they are heartbreakingly 
real. 


After feeding her family and paying 
the rent, the mother is faced with her 
family’s needs for clothing, beds to 
sleep in, chairs to sit on, a stove to 
cook with. 


Debt 


Billboards, newspapers and T.V. all 
urge her to buy now, pay later. Small 
wonder that a great many families 


The author, Mrs. Kenneth Woodsworth of Rexdale, near Toronto, is a 
social worker at the North York and Weston Family Service Centre. 
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have bought on credit and have bor- 
rowed to make some of the necessary 
purchases. The borrowing is so pleas- 
ant, so easy—but the day comes when, 
for one reason or another, it is impos- 
sible to meet the payments. The 
pressing, then threatening, phone calls 
begin. The distracted mother (again 
it is the mother who usually must face 
this) frantically promises to pay—any- 
thing to get away from that abusive 
voice! 


Fear of garnishee of her husband’s 
wages and his subsequent unemploy- 
ment, fear of re-possession of her 
furniture, are played upon by the 
creditors. As one worried court offi- 
cial says, there are creditors who 
conduct a reign of terror on the 
debtor, and even attempt to press 
courts of justice to become collection 
agencies. 


Many families, having no one to 
turn to, having no knowledge of the 
facilities of court and community, live 
from hand to mouth, going without 
food and other necessities to keep up 
with their monthly debt payments. 
The mother lives in a state of anxiety 
and fear which must harm her child- 
ren and her marriage. The atmosphere 
of the home is anything but content- 
ment and harmony. 


Families can only be protected from 
this terrorization by the introduction 
of legislation and regulations designed 
to protect the debtor by putting him 
in a position at court comparable to 
that enjoyed by creditors in many 
provinces. 


A great mother 


Yet most women are able to give 
tremendously to their families in spite 
of all the difficulties with which they 
are beset. I always looked forward to 
the days Mrs. B came to the agency. 
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Her figure was heavy and sloppy 
from hard work and child-bearing, 
but she always wore some colourful 
accessory to her dress, had curled her 
hair and done something to make her 
eyelashes lovely. 


With seven children, aged from 
infancy to adolescence, Mrs. B. coped 
with everything from croup to the 
high cost of secondary school text 
books. 


Mr. B was a good husband and 
father, but lacking any skill or training 
had never been able to earn more than 
$55 a week and was often unemployed. 
Mrs. B encouraged and cheered him 
as he faced the drudgery of dead-end 
jobs. She cheerfully took employment 
at a restaurant, working from seven 
p-m. to midnight six nights a week. 
She felt she was lucky to find work 
within walking distance and at hours 
when her husband could look after 
the children. Indeed many mothers 
would envy Mrs. B. Making arrange- 
ments for care of youngsters while 
mothers work is expensive and very 


difficult. 


Day care again 


Mrs. R’s situation is probably fairly 
typical. She is a young Scotchwoman, 
with no family in this country. Her 
husband left her with no support for 
her little boys, aged four and two. In 
the old country Mrs. R had worked 
as a typist, so she got similar work 
here at $40 a week. She arranged for 
the boys’ care with another mother 
for $15 a week—a fairly standard rate 
in Toronto. Even if the other mother 
had not soon refused to continue care 
for these lively boys, Mrs. R would 
have felt she could not stand for long 
the wear and tear of getting the 
children dressed and to the neigh- 
bour’s at eight, and herself to work by 
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nine, every morning—and all for what 
amounted to $25 a week. 

A conveniently placed day care 
centre where Mrs. R could be sure 
her boys would receive proper care 
would not only make it possible for 
her to support her family, but would 
give her self respect and hope for the 
future. 

Mrs. R loves her children, but how 
can she be expected to give them the 
affection and control they need when 
she would be practically imprisoned 
with them on the near bread-and- 
water income of public welfare? 

Why is it that we would rather 
provide this mother with a mere 
subsistence income than make it pos- 
sible, at less cost to the taxpayer, for 
her to be self supporting? 


Supervising school children 


Mrs. M has yet another problem, 
as she works full time to supplement 
her husband’s income as a salesman. 
She worries about her girls of seven 
and fourteen, alone in the house at 
noon and again after school. She 
leaves lunch ready for them on the 
kitchen table and talks with them on 
the phone at noon, but still she wishes 
there could be a hot lunch available 
to them, and careful adult supervision. 
Recently the seven-year-old has played 
truant from school on several occa- 
sions and naturally Mrs. M’s anxiety 
is increased. 

She may have the good luck to find 
a neighbour to help, but she really 
needs the community to come to her 
assistance. 

Examples of the burdens that we 
expect mothers to carry rush to mind 
—let me give one more. 


Paying the doctor 
“God-fearing” was the way I des- 
cribed the X family to myself. They 
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came to our agency when the husband 
was off work for three months fol- 
lowing a serious operation. Mr. and 
Mrs. X had come to this country 
from Europe two years before. Their 
family life showed careful planning in 
every way: the thermostat was set 
just so for fuel control, the children 
wore hand-knit socks, mitts, slippers, 
etc., etc. In spite of those months “on 
welfare”, the rent was paid and there 
were no debts. Mr. X’s job was wait- 
ing for him as soon as he recovered. 

The trouble? How to pay the sur- 
geon’s bill. Clearly it could not be 
paid from the welfare cheque. More- 
over, Mr. and Mrs. X realized that 
on Mr. X’s return to work all his 
modest wage would be needed to care 
for the family’s needs which they had 
not been able to meet during his 
period of unemployment. Never in 
their lives had they bought on credit 
or delayed payments. 

Besides, they could not help think- 
ing that had they still been in the old 
country their medical expenses would 
have been cared for. The high cost of 
medical care and drugs, not to men- 
tion dental care, must make many 
new Canadian parents look wistfully 
back to the services in the old coun- 
try and question their absence in this 
rich new land. 


Friends wanted 


And, finally, I wonder if the dread- 
ful aloneness, which is the lot of many 
low-income mothers in large urban 
centres, is not one of the hardest parts 
of their lives. Increasingly families are 
miles from grandparents, aunts and 
uncles, and the old friends of child- 
hood. That is hard enough in any 
time of trouble. What if also there is 
no husband in the home? Then indeed 
the difficulties of raising a family must 
be overwhelming. 
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It seems that the friendly associa- 
tions of churches, Y’s and recreation 
centres are not ministering to those 
in greatest need or in the most useful 
ways. Perhaps it is that oftentimes 
people in poor circumstances feel that 
money and decent clothing are needed 
for membership. Perhaps life’s hard- 
ships make for diffidence and fear of 
rejection. Whatever the reason, here 
is a challenge for group work agencies. 


Let us go back to grandmother. To 
her, an electrically equipped kitchen 
and store-made bread and butter to re- 
duce her burden of physical toil would 


have been nothing short of a miracle. 
Adequate family incomes, health ser- 
vices (medical and dental), nursery 
schools, day care programs, hot 
lunches for school children, legal pro- 
tection from unscrupulous creditors, 
friendly neighbourhood associations— 
all these may seem like dreams to 
today’s mothers, but social workers 
see them as practical necessities. 


If a miracle is needed to provide 
them, we can work that miracle. We 
can keep the needs of mothers before 
the public and help the public find 
constructive answers to these needs. 


A grant of $2000 is being awarded this fall by the Dora Wilensky Memorial 
Fund for advanced study in social work. A master’s degree and successful 
experience are prerequisites. Applications should be made by April 1, 1961. 


Information from: Miss Bessie Touzel, 


Street West, Toronto. 


Ontario Welfare Council, 96 Bloor 


KINGSTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 


requires 


A qualified Caseworker, preferably with training or experience in a 
medical setting, for an interesting and varied case load on the Psychiatric 


Service. 


Excellent office accommodation is provided for the professional personnel 
attached to the service, and is located in a new wing overlooking Lake 


Ontario. 


Do not miss the opportunity to become a member of a dynamic team! 


Qualifications: Graduate Social Worker, with some training in a psy- 


chiatric or medical social work setting. 


Salary: Commensurate with training and experience. 


For full particulars as to Hospital benefits, please apply to: 


SoctaL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Kingston General Hospital 
KINGSTON, Ontario 
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Women In and Out 
of the Labour Market 


For many years now data have been 
available on which to base studies of 
the size of the Canadian working 
force, the number of people unem- 
ployed and the potential labour supply. 
To a considerable extent it has been 
possible to analyse at any particular 
time the characteristics of workers, 
such as their age, sex, industry and 
occupation. Because little has been 
known about the continual flow of 
persons in and out of jobs, discussion 
of labour force behaviour has tradi- 
tionally revolved around net changes 
in these various categories. 


It is only within the last year or 
two that statistics have been produced 
in Canada which enable us to measure 
the movement of workers in and out 
of the labour market. We know now 
that the net change is to the total 
movement somewhat like the part of 
the iceberg that appears above water 
is to the whole; measurement of net 
change ignores the continuous flow in 
both directions which is many times 
as great as the net change. 


Investigation of gross movement in 
and out of the labour force will no 
doubt become an important aspect of 
labour force analysis, particularly if 
women continue to increase their 
share of the jobs. Already women 
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account for most of the gross move- 
ment although they hold only about 
one job in four. For reasons discussed 
below they play a much smaller part 
in the movement between the “with 
jobs” group and the job-seekers. 


Mobility or turnover 


Movement in and out of the labour 
force is a controversial subject. It is 
variously called “mobility” or “turn- 
over”, depending on the point of 
view. Both words have emotional 
overtones. Sometimes “mobility” is 
reserved for movement among differ- 
ent employers or geographical areas, 
“turnover” being used for movement 
in and out of a particular establish- 
ment. Generally speaking, the em- 
ployer considers “turnover” bad but 
“mobility” good. In times of labour 
shortage, though, mobility of any 
kind is a threat to him. Certain kinds 
of workers always seem to be in short 
supply regardless of the general em- 
ployment situation. 


Some writers on labour economics 
maintain that high turnover is good 
for the workers because it enables 
them to find suitable jobs through 
trial and error, but nobody has been 
able to show that random job-chang- 
mg eventually lands a pasien in work 


Mrs. Josie was omphoyel for Sea years in the economics anil reseaveh 
branch of the federal Department of Labour, with particular responsi- 
bility for the field of women’s employment. 
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suited to his talents. In any case work- 
ers are inclined to have reservations 
about both turnover and mobility. A 
change of job almost certainly involves 
a person in added expense. 


In the interests of society it is 
obvious that some degree of mobility 
of labour is necessary. Automation 
and other technological advances may 
force workers to move into new jobs. 
When industries shrink or are in 
danger of disappearing altogether, 
men and women employed in the 
industries must be prepared to take up 
other work. And if the number of 
jobs in a locality is falling off, with 
no new growth of employment op- 
portunities to take up the slack, it may 
be necessary for displaced employees 
to move to other areas. Otherwise 
they will find themselves unemployed, 
with little hope of working again. 


In time of war or other national 
emergency workers may be required 
to move to the sites of new plants. On 
the other hand, when opportunities 
open up on all sides there is some- 
times too much mobility, making it 
necessary for the government to 
“freeze” workers in essential jobs as 
was done in World War II. 


But in normal times labour as a 
whole is not a commodity that is 
quickly adjusted to the demand and 
supply situation. Studies by Professor 
Lloyd G. Reynolds of Yale and others 
have shown that so many social, eco- 
nomic and psychological ties bind the 
worker to his job and to his place 
of residence that the old theory that 
workers will always move to areas 
where higher wages are offered just 
does not fit the facts. For most of 
them the job is the centre of existence. 
Around his job a man is likely to 
build so many aspects of his life that 
from his point of view security and 
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permanency of employment constitute 
the foundation supporting his whole 
scheme of living. 

Canadian experience bears this out. 
For instance, when a textile mill was 
suddenly closed down a few years ago 
in a one-industry town in New Bruns- 
wick, the bulk of the workers chose 
to take what work they could get near 
home rather than move to other parts 
of the country. More recently auto 
workers laid off in Windsor have 
maintained their homes if at all pos- 
sible though this has meant taking 
temporary jobs on nearby farms or 
becoming day labourers. 


Women’s attachment to jobs 


As for moving in and out of the 
working force—for men that is usually 
out of the question. Not only does the 
working man generally find it impos- 
sible to keep up his financial obliga- 
tions for any length of time if he is 
without a job but, whatever his in- 
come, in our society it is not socially 
acceptable for an able-bodied man to 
be other than working or looking for 
work. So there is never any sizeable 
group of men outside the labour force 
but willing to come in if suitable 
conditions are offered. 

The single woman is in much the 
same position as the man in this 
respect, she is expected to work to 
support herself and perhaps others; 
her commitment to work is likely to 
be much the same as a man’s. ; 

For most married women, on the 
other hand, paid work is secondary to 
their family responsibilities, and it is 
the relatively recent change in the 
marital status of the female working 
force that is responsible for the great 
contrast between the labour force 
behaviour of men and women. 


It is only within the last 15 or 20 
years that married women have made 
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up any sizeable part of the female 
working force. Before World War II 
it was taken for granted that women 
gave up work on marriage. With few 
exceptions, therefore, working women 
were single and the sole support of 
themselves and perhaps others. Under 
those circumstances working women 
had very much the same attachment 
to their jobs as working men. 


Married women and jobs 


Things are different now. During 
and since the War the marriage rate 
has been high and the age at marriage 
has dropped, until today most women 
are married by age 25, with the pro- 
portion married increasing, of course, 
with age. This has been a period of 
great demand for workers in the kinds 
of work that are considered suitable 
for women, with the result that em- 
ployers’ policy with respect to mar- 
ried women has changed. Nowadays 
when a girl marries she is not only 
permitted but she is usually encour- 
aged to continue in her job. 


These economic and social develop- 
ments are so intertwined that it is not 
possible to sort out precisely cause 
and effect. But one thing is certain: 
young people no longer are forced to 
delay marriage until the husband-to- 
be is in a position to support a wife. 


In a recent sample survey conducted 
by the Canadian Department of 
Labour a number of married working 
women volunteered the information 
that if they had not been permitted to 
continue to work they would have 
had to postpone marriage. There were 
even some who had postponed mar- 
riage for years until the employer’s 
policy changed, permitting them to 
continue on the job. 


The occupational histories of the 
women in the sample are convincing 
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evidence that unless the employer’s 
policy requires them to give up their 
jobs on marriage a high proportion of 
girls will continue to work until their 
own circumstances make that difficult 
or impossible. As a woman who was 
active in the trade union movement 
once put it: “It’s not so much a ques- 
tion of whether married women are 
to be permitted to work as whether 
working women are allowed to mar 
Responsibilities of marriage do not all 
descend together on the day of the 
ceremony; they accumulate at varying 
rates. There is a great difference, 
psychologically, between continuing 
on the job after marriage and entering 
the labour force again as a married 
women after several or even many 
years outside it. 


Of course it is true that the drop in 
age at marriage and the higher marriage 
rate in recent years have affected men 
as well as women. But the institution 
of marriage makes quite different de- 
mands on women than on men, and 
consequently it affects their labour 
force participation in diverse ways. 


For the purposes of labour force 
analysis economists divide the total 
civilian population 14 years of age 
and over into three categories: “em- 
ployed”, “unemployed” and “not in 
the labour force”. When an able- 
bodied man moves out of the “em- 
ployed” group he almost certainly 
becomes “unemployed”. A woman 
may decide to move into the third 
category—and a great many married 
women do—without ever showing up 
as unemployed. If a person does even 
one hour’s work in the survey week 
he is counted as employed, so that one 
who acts as an occasional baby-sitter 
would help to swell the total. 


The married woman who has a 
husband as main breadwinner for her- 
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self and her family is often in a 
position to choose. If she can find 
suitable work that does not interfere 
too much with her other responsi- 
bilities she may take it. In recent years 
an increasing number of women have 
taken outside jobs again after their 
children reach the age when they no 
longer require constant attention. 


But should it prove too difficult to 
carry on the two roles of wage-earner 
and homemaker, a woman can become 
for a time a full-time housewife and 
therefore in the third category, “not 
in the labour force”. In that case she 
is adding to the gross movement. 


Because women have a relatively 
high turnover rate it is obvious that 
the rapid growth in the proportion of 
women in the total labour force which 
has taken place in recent years would 
in itself raise the overall rate. It is the 
married women whose family obliga- 
tions do not permit them to be regular 
workers who account for much of the 
movement in and out of the labour 
force. Since roughly half of the work- 
ing women are now married, what- 
ever influence marriage has on a 
woman’s labour force behaviour has 
become an important factor in be- 
haviour of the total female labour 
force. 


When a married working woman 
begins to feel that the job is too much 
for her, it may be that she can 
arrange to work part time or part of 
the year, putting in at work whatever 
time she can spare from her home 
responsibilities. If such an arrange- 
ment cannot be made —and in some 
kinds of work part-time arrangements 
are rarely acceptable to employers — 
she may go on for some time against 
considerable odds. In spite of the fact 
that opportunities for part-time work 
are never numerous enough to absorb 
all who would like them, the number 
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of part-time and part-year workers is 
on the increase, especially among 
women. If a woman works only part 
of the year she adds to the gross 
movement each time she gives up 
working or takes up her job again. 


It is known that gross movement of 
both men and women in and out of 
the labour force reaches its peak in 
the summer months. Two groups of 
workers are mainly responsible for it: 
wintertime students — most of them 
teen-agers — who work or look for 
jobs during the summer vacation, and 
those married women who go in and 
out of the labour force as their family 
obligations permit. That is not to say, 
of course, that all married working 
women are on a continual move in 
and out. Far from it. 


The large-scale movement in and 
out of the labour force in the summer 
months is easier to follow for men 
than for women, since at the same 
time as schoolgirls are taking summer 
jobs mothers are withdrawing from 
outside employment to look after 
school-age children who are on holi- 
day. The result is that in the months 
when gross movement is at its peak, 
movements of married and single 
women workers offset each other, so 
there is relatively little net change in 
the total number of women in the 
labour force. 

Because it generally adds to the 
employers’ costs, various suggestions 
are continually being made for reduc- 
ing labour turnover. These are mainly 
related to improving job security, 
pension plans and other conditions of 
work, all of which would have little 
effect on the group that is responsible 
for so much of the movement — the 
married women. Their reasons for 
moving in and out are related to their 
home situations rather than to their 
working conditions. 
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A stabilizing trend 


In any event there is an increasing 
number of women working in the 
service industries in which opportun- 
ities to work always seem to be open. 
For them there is not much risk 
involved in giving up working now 
and then. Fears have been expressed 
that the existence of a large number 
of women ready to go in and out of 
service jobs to supplement the family 
income is a threat to wage levels in 
the industry. However, there is reason 
to believe that a substantial proportion 
of married working women are reg- 
ular members of the labour force and 
that only a small group of them 
accounts for most of the movement. 
The Department of Labour survey 
already referred to found that al- 
though women who are not required 
to give up work on marriage usually 
plan to leave when they have children, 


those who never do have children— 
and of course a considerable number 
do not—gradually develop a perman- 
ent commitment to work. 


This leads to the conclusion that if 
employers continue to encourage girls 
to remain on the job after they marry, 
the number of married women who 
become regular members of the labour 
force in every sense will continue to 
grow. This should have a stabilizing 
influence on the whole female labour 
force and tend to reduce the turnover 
rate. However, as long as marriage 
and the institution of the family con- 
tinues to call for the mother to play 
the special role that our society ex- 
pects of her, it is not likely that turn- 
over of women workers, a high pro- 
portion of whom are married, will 
ever be as low as in the days when 
the female labour force was essentially 
made up of single girls. 


In 1960, slightly under one-fifth of all married women in Canada were, on 


an average, in the labour force. 


This does not mean they were in full-time 


positions, as the numbers include short-term jobs or part-time work of as 


little as an hour a week. 


A higher proportion, 27.4 per cent, of divorced, 


separated and deserted women were in the labour force, and well over half 
the single women over fourteen years of age. 
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Graduate Caseworkers 


@ one to expand protection and 
unmarried parent services 


@ one to replace an adoption and 
child care worker 


Mature supervision in a progressive 
student placement agency offering 
good facilities in an attractive and 
growing central Ontario commun- 
ity an hour from Toronto. 


F. C. Promo. 
Executive Director 
Children’s Aid Society 
55 Delhi Street 
GUELPH, Ontario 


Professionally Trained 
Counsellors 


Psychologists, Social Workers 
for work in multi-discipline clinic. 
Previous experience in clinical or 
advanced casework setting pre- 
ferred. Opening at Edmonton and 
Calgary. 


Salary Range: $4400-6600 (Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s). (Salary for 
Ph.D. open to negotiation). 
Starting salary depends on qualifi- 
cations and experience. 


Apply to: 


Executive Director 
Alcoholism Foundation of Alberta 


9910 - 103rd Street 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


PROTESTANT CHILDREN’S HOMES 
TORONTO 


invites applications or inquiries from trained experienced social 


workers for positions in 


INTAKE, HOMEFINDING, CHILD CARE 


B.S.W. $4164-4992 


M.S.W. $4992-6000 


(Salary in accordance with qualifications) 


This agency offers foster care with casework service to children and 


their parents. Psychological service and psychiatric consultation are 


an integral part of our program. 


Inquiries will be welcomed by: 


Miss Betty QuicGGIN 
Executive Director 
380 Sherbourne Street 


TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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Down on the Farm 


Time was when you could tell a 
country woman a mile off. Today 
the mother of a rural family is just 
as well dressed, just as well read and 
just as knowledgeable as her city 
sister. Rural electrification, automa- 
tion of the farm, better roads, the 
voice of radio, and the voice and face 
of T.V. are responsible for this change. 


Energy transmitted by an electric 
wire has taken much of the back- 
break out of household and barn 
chores. Improved farm machinery has 
shortened the hours of work in the 
fields. Today, a farm woman finds 
herself with enough leisure to visit, 
to shop in the city, or to sit down 
and listen to the news and views from 
the outside world which come right 
into her kitchen. 


In some ways, she is better off than 
a city housewife because she is not 
yet confused by too much leisure. She 
has not yet taken to afternoon bridge 
and coffee parties to kill time but is 
still making use of new-found leisure 
to do all the things she has always 
wanted to do. 


Need for company 


She is, however, the victim of a 
new loneliness which she has not yet 
learned to cope with. This is caused 
by the change in the pattern of rural 
life which means that her husband is 
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not always a farmer, within easy talk- 
ing reach and much in the house 
during the winter, but is now often 
a steadily employed worker who goes 
into town like any other bread-win- 
ning commuter. As a result the wife 
finds herself not only very much 
alone, as is her city sister, during the 
day but often alone at night if her 
husband works on factory shifts. 


Rural social workers report that 
they are constantly being asked to find 
a girl to go out to the country to act 
as a companion for a lonely housewife, 
a job which is not easy to fill. 


This new loneliness has become 
harder to bear because, according to 
rural social workers, the church and 
rural organizations are not as impor- 
tant social forces as they used to be. 
They do not seem to be needed be- 
cause of the new interests which have 
come into countrywomen’s lives. Act- 
ually they are more needed than ever 
to provide the sense of belonging, of 
being part of a group, which is the 
only way to combat the loneliness 
which is a symptom of our fragmented 
society. 


Effects of country closeness 


On the whole, the problems of a 
country wife and mother are the same 
as those of her city sister but they are 
less frequent and often lesser in de- 


This article is based on an interview between Miss Francis, well known 
journalist and commentator for TV and radio, and the head of a large 


social agency serving a rural as well as an urban area. 


Miss Francis 


is in private life Mrs. John Bird of Ottawa, and she is chairman of this 


magazine’s advisory board. 
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gree; this is fortunate since she can- 
not get as much skilled help in 
solving them. 


Take delinquency for example. 
Farm boys get into less mischief than 
their city cousins because they use up 
more physical energy doing out-of- 
door chores. If they are naughty and let 
the cattle out of a neighbour’s field 
or chase the pigs into apoplexy, people 
are inclined to say: “Boys will be 
boys,” and settle the punishment by 
family negotiation. 


If a city boy takes out his natural 
exuberance by climbing on the neigh- 
bours’ garage or indulges his resent- 
ments by tossing a brick though a 
church window, he becomes a delin- 
quent who is brought into court and 
marked as a “bad boy”. 


On the other hand, if he does get 
into trouble a delinquent rural lad is 
harder to help because it is so diffi- 
cult to maintain anonymity in the 
country. In the city, a social worker 
can talk to a boy or girl privately 
in the school principal’s office without 
many people being the wiser. In the 
country if he goes to a school to see 
a child, “thirty heads turn” as you 
walk in the door, as one social worker 
put it, “and everyone knows why you 
are there”. 


In the country, a girl is less likely 
to become pregnant without marrying 
the man after her condition becomes 
known, than the girl who is born in 
the city or who goes to the city in 
search of work. The family is still 
stronger in the country and the pres- 
sure on a man to marry is greater. 
Furthermore there are more deter- 
rents to the casual sexual relationships 
such as often occur in a city. 


On the other hand, an unmarried 
mother has a harder time in a rural 
community because everybody knows 
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what has happened and she is made 
to feel censure more than she would 
in a city where nobody looks at her. 


The lack of anonymity in rural 
districts hampers social workers right 
across the board. The agency car is 
spotted the minute it goes down a 
road and soon the grapevine, aided 
by the telephone party line, passes on 
the word about which gate it has 
turned into. 


Neighbourly help 


Inevitably, the efficiency of social 
work defies generalization in a coun- 
try where money and standards vary 
so greatly from one locality to an- 
other. In one typical Ontario rural 
area, social agency staff members tell 
me they feel they are giving an ade- 
quate children’s service. Clergymen, 
doctors and neighbours do report 
about children who they suspect are 
being neglected, and the social work- 
ers are greatly helped because neigh- 
bours, more often than in cities, rally 
to the cause and cooperate with them 
by lending a hand or providing meals 
for children in order to keep a family 
together. 


However, these same social workers 
feel they are not able, because of the 
expense and lack of staff, to give the 
counselling service that is often needed. 
They also think a rural homemakers 
service is needed in many commun- 
ities. They believe it could be eco- 
nomically and administratively pos- 
sible to recruit older countrywomen 
who could be of great help to young 
mothers in homes where there is 
chronic illness. At the present time, 
young mothers, invalids, and old peo- 
ple do not get the same quality of 
day-in-and-day-out care in the coun- 
try as they would in the city, and 
unless they go away to hospital it is 
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difficult for them to get medical and 
nursing care. Although public health 
nurses do visit rural schools, most 
rural communities are not given the 
services of those ministering angels 
known as the V.O.N. 


Poverty in the country 


Contrary to popular theory, poverty 
seems to be less rather than more 
endurable in the country than it is in 
the city, chiefly because adequate 
general assistance is much harder to 
come by. 


In a city, “relief” is provided when 
unemployment benefits stop and the 
head of a family can prove that he has 
no other means of support. In rural 
communities, general assistance is 
often still called “charity”, a bitter 
word in this context, denying human 
dignity. The rural welfare officer is 
often a person chosen from the area 
and paid a small honorarium. The ex- 
cellence of the job he does is too often 
rated by the smallness of the amount 
of relief he dispenses. If he hands out, 
say, five dollars a week instead of the 
eight he is permitted to give he is 
regarded as a fine fellow even though 
the province pays eighty per cent of 
relief costs. 


Prejudice often governs this dispen- 
sation of “charity”. For example, in 
one Ontario community, a grand- 
mother was taking care of a house- 
hold consisting of ten children and 
four unemployed adults. The relief 
officer gave them far less than they 
were entitled to because, as he put it, 
“We’ve known the family for two 
generations. They’re a shiftless lot. 
There’s no use pouring money into 


a household like that.” 


The head of a social agency in the 
nearby city found it impossible to 
make the relief officer understand that 
the grandmother was preventing the 
children from becoming a_ public 
charge and that the household had a 
right to the relief money he was 
holding out on them. 


As the social worker said: “Family 
allowances and old age pensions are 
the only salvation in the face of such 
an attitude.” 


Politics have also been known to 
support prejudice when it comes to 
giving rural relief. There have been 
cases when a welfare agency has said 
that a family needed assistance and 
the reeve agreed that it was necessary 
but still did not overrule the Town- 
ship welfare officer because he was a 
man of considerable political power 
and the reeve did not want to risk 
offending him. 


All of which seems to indicate that 
it will take time before a professional 
attitude toward human needs filters 
through to all parts of the rural 
community. 

Be that as it may, countrywomen 
lead much more full and much less 
arduous lives than they did ten years 
ago. For them leisure is still a boon 
rather than a boredom. 


They do, however, need more social 
services than they can now obtain as 
well as more group work of the kind 
which could be supplied by churches 
and Women’s Institute; like their city 
sisters, they have not yet learned to 
banish the loneliness caused by the 
scattering of families and the cellular 
living and working structure of the 
industrialized society of the sixties. 


30.5 per cent of all women who married in Canada in 1960 were under 


20 years of age. 
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Rehabilitation Institute 


WANTED of Montreal 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 6265 Hudson Road, Montreal 
Social work training essential. Requires social worker, bilin- 


gual, to work in medical rehabi- 
litation setting. Pension plan. 
Salary $3600 to $4500, accord- 
Position available immediately. ing to training and experience. 


Salary in accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. 


For information please write to: 


Apply to Dr. G. Grineras 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY Executive Director 
of Rehabilitation Institute of 
COLCHESTER COUNTY Montreal 


6265 Hudson Road 


TRURO, Nova Scotia MONTREAL, P.O. 


Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society 


(Ontario Division ) 
Openings for qualified caseworkers to work with arthritis patients at 
home and in a rehabilitation treatment centre. 


Good supervision and personnel practices; salary dependent on experi- 
ence and training. 
Minimum starting salary: B.S.W. $3900 

M.S.W. $4600 


To learn more about these interesting and different positions, write to: 


Mr. Joun D. Pearson 
Executive Director 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society 
328 Dupont Street 


TORONTO 4, Ontario 
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The Damaged Girl 


in a Distorted Society 


The woman shook her head as she 
said “I can’t imagine why you want 
to work with thieves and drunks and 
others like them; it must be so dis- 
couraging.” Like so many of us, she 
lumps into groups with convenient 
labels, a wide assortment of people. 
This tendency to look at a person in 
terms of her problems rather than her 
personality seems to be a basic factor 
in our inability to reach through and 
to help individuals and families. 

We have moved far ahead in our 
accumulation of knowledge about 
why people feel and act as they do. 
But the reflection of this, in our 
methods of working with people, in 
our social attitudes, and in our legal 
sanctions suggests that this knowledge 
is being carefully guarded from many 
of those who might apply it in the 
positive helping of people. 

Test your own reactions as you 
watch the young woman accused of 
neglecting her children as she stands 
in the witness box. Do you draw back 
in disgust and abhorrence, reading 
into the face of the person before 
you society’s damning appraisal of the 
neglector of children? Are you so 
concerned with the dirty hands, the 
untidy clothing the sullen look on the 
face, that you miss the person behind 
the obvious facts? 


Branch. 
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Do you notice her tightly clenched 
fist as she fights for self-control, the 
dull look of despair in the droop of 
her shoulders, the pain in her eyes? 


Do you reach back to see the grad- 
ual disintegration of the family which 
was once the pride of the neighbour- 
hood? 

Do you know the overwhelming 
debts caused by the prolonged illness 
of the little son; the loss of job by the 
father in those months of extended 
unemployment, the washing on the 
line which gradually got greyer be- 
cause there is no money to buy soap 
when one is on relief? 


Do you hear the whimpering of 
hungry children? Do you feel the 
pain in the side, about which one 
daren’t see the doctor because one 
can’t afford to be ill? 


Do you—or are you back with the 
well-fed comfortable people who sit 
in judgment? 

A girl needs love, we know, if she 
is to grow normally. We talk about 
this as if it is a need which in the 
main is being met; we are happily 
shielded much of the time from the 
jar of meeting people who have never 
experienced love, or whose experience 
of love is so limited it has made little 
impression on them. 
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Let us look at two manifestations 
of this deprivation of love, the un- 
married mother and the prostitute. 


The unmarried mother 


The mounting problem of illegiti- 
macy in our community is a serious 
one. What thought do we give to the 
girl who becomes pregnant out of 
wedlock? To many, it is only of how 
she may be hidden until the baby 
is born. Too little consideration is 
given to all that lies behind the situa- 
tion in which she finds herself. 


She is often an unhappy person, 
believing herself unloved by her fam- 
ily, confused by the mixed moral 
standards of our community, over- 
stimulated by the glorification of sex 
which is constantly before her in 
movies, television, magazines, books, 
advertisements and the conversation 
of her contemporaries. 


She has lost the ability to communi- 
cate with her parents. Perhaps her 
mother works all day, believing that 
financial security is more important 
than her daughter. Her father is far 
too busy to be bothered by the girl’s 


chatter. 


The community has provided agen- 
cies to help the girl like this, but 
many young women are not prepared 
to accept the agency. Those who 
come from low-income homes often 
regard the Children’s Aid Society with 
fear, as a baby-snatching agency; for 
the most part their previous knowl- 
edge of a Society has been with the 
protection department which has re- 
moved children from a_ neglected 
home. (We might stop a moment to 
think whether or not a Children’s Aid 
Society is the most suitable agency to 
be working with unmarried parents.) 

Whatever kind of agency may do 
the work, should we not see that it 
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has a staff with skill enough and time 
enough to help the unmarried mother 
to make the proper decision about the 
baby’s future, taking into considera- 
tion the needs of both mother and 
child? Sometimes we are so anxious 
to meet the child’s emotional needs 
we quite forget the mother’s. 


The prostitute 


The prostitute is perhaps the most 
obvious example of a person who, 
because of lack of love, is working 
hard to destroy or degrade herself. 
She is much like a person who retreats 
from others to the edge of a cliff and 
either hurls stones at those who ap- 
proach her to help or to harm, or 
casts herself over the cliff to death in 
despair. Often she has been driven 
from her unhappy home by the severe 
antagonism she has suffered there; in 
many instances she has been the 
victim of sexual perversion. She reacts 
in ways which demonstrate beyond 
all doubt her hate of others and con- 
tempt of self. As a community, what 
do we do to bind up the deep and 
sensitive wounds of these girls? 


Meet Helen, her story will tell you 


Her parents separated when she was 
in her early teens. There was always 
fighting in the house but her father 
and mother felt that they should 
“keep the home together for the sake 
of the children”. It was a home in 
no true sense of the word and the 
final separation came when the mother 
realized that the father was having 
sexual relations with Helen. 


Helen and her brother stayed with 
their mother but the unhappiness con- 
tinued. The mother was at work all 
day and when she got home she was 
tired and edgy. She made it quite 
clear that she was jealous of Helen 
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and believed she was largely respon- 
sible for her father’s behaviour. 

Helen finally ran away from home 
and got a job as a waitress. It was not 
long before she was “propositioned”, 
and fairly soon she was going out on 
the streets regularly. 

One evening she approached a car 
in which two men were sitting, ap- 
parently waiting for a pick-up as so 
often happens in that area. She asked 
them if they wanted a good time, and 
after arrangements were made she 
was arrested for soliciting: the two 
men in the car were police trying to 
clean up the city streets. Remanded 
in jail for medical clearance, she was 
finally found guilty and given a 30- 
day jail sentence or a $50.00 fine. 

(Do we really see the role of the 
police as decoys to dishonesty and 
immorality? Yes, I think we tend to 
accept the idea that ends justify 
means. ) 

Helen’s resentment against men was 
strengthened as the days went on. She 
will never forget the time when the 
man with whom she had had inter- 
course the night before got up in 
court and gave evidence against her. 
He told of her approach to him, the 
financial arrangements and the carry- 
ing out of the agreement. When he 
finished his evidence he walked out 
of court, free—and she was sentenced 
to 30 days without a fine. 

Where is justice here? Yet this is 
the law, and we allow it to stand on 
our books. Where is the treatment 
for the disturbed personality of the 
prostitute in a jail sentence? It is 
time we thought this whole question 
through honestly, justly, with sensi- 
tivity and wisdom. 


The dull girl 


“All men are created equal,” we 
mentally chant to ourselves as we use 
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this phrase to blind ourselves to so- 
ciety’s responsibility for the inadequate 
people of our community. It is sur- 
prising how mental images of one to 
two hundred years ago still persist in 
relation to much of our social action. 

“People who don’t work are lazy,” 
“If only she would try, she could do 
it.” These and similar phrases leave 
little doubt as to where we place the 
responsibility for people’s inadequacies. 
We don’t have to do much thinking 
to recognize the total disregard of 
facts implicit in such statements. 

One of the acute problems of our 
community is that of the person of 
low intelligence. Our jails are filled 
with women and girls whose intel- 
ligence level is well below normal, 
who have given up the unequal strug- 
gle and have solaced themselves with 


drink. 
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Take Connie for instance. She was 
always the stupid one at school. She 
never could work out the problems, 
and when examination time came she 
never passed properly but was shoved 
on to the next class. By the time she 
got to grade six she was fourteen 
years old. 


She left school on a working permit. 
She was an attractive child and fairly 
readily got a job as a waitress. She 
didn’t keep it long: she never could 
remember who ordered what. A fac- 
tory job came next, but this she lost 
when she became sixteen. 

A succession of jobs each ended in 
failure and her thoughts turned to 
getting married. It wasn’t hard to 
win a husband, but holding him was 
another matter. The last straw was 
the day she bought a whole ham with 
the week’s housekeeping money, be- 
cause it was “on at half price”. She 
couldn’t understand why her husband 
was so angry. 

Shortly after that he left her and 
disappeared. She tried to get work but 
could find none. After wearing out 
her welcome at the homes of her 
various girl-friends, she turned in 
desperation to a “common-law” 
relationship. Unhappy, discouraged, 
and disgusted with herself, she began 
to drink, and it was not long before 
she became a regular inmate of the 
jail. 

Before you begin criticizing her, 
suppose you suggest alternative lines 
of action for her. 


She could have had special training 
to fit her for life in the community. 
Yes, I suppose she could if facilities 
had been available, but in most places 
they just aren’t there. 


She should have been supported by 
her family. I know there are many 
families who are carrying responsi- 
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bility for their own dull children, but 
Connie’s home was no place for her. 
Her parents themselves were below 
normal, and not too happy either. 
Connie would have felt even more 
unwanted with them. 


If she had really tried, she could 
have got a job. Strange then that the 
staff at the special placement section 
of the National Employment Service 
were unable to find her a job she 
could hold. They said that with an 
1.Q. as low as hers they doubted 
whether they could ever find her suit- 
able work unless she had special train- 
ing, a special job with an understand- 
ing employer, and strong backing 
from home or friends. None of this 
support was available for her. 


The breakdown of her marriage was 
no excuse for her to live “common- 
law.” Where would you suggest she 
should live? Her husband was not 
supporting her. In the particular town 
where she lived she was not eligible 
for relief. She had no job. There was 
no residence accommodation for such 
as she. So what would you do? 


We must wake up to the fact that 
there are individuals and families in 
our communities who, because of poor 
health, inadequate education, or low 
intelligence are unable to meet their 
own basic economic needs. We have 
not even begun to face this problem. 
We force people into situations where 
they are embarrassed and degraded 
and made to feel of no value. What is 
this doing to mothers and fathers, to 
husbands and wives, to children? 


A thief 


Mary Lou has just been in to talk. 
She is finally getting around to telling 
us about the life that lies behind these 
episodes of stealing. She needed so 
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much to be recognized and to be of 
importance to someone—to feel that 
somebody loved her, as perhaps you 
will understand as you hear her story. 


Mary Lou’s mother was just 17 
when she became pregnant. Her fam- 
ily insisted that a marriage should take 
place at once. Because Mary Lou was 
actually born in wedlock, her mother 
and father were regarded as respect- 
able, but they remained bitterly 
resentful and the main target of their 
hostility was the baby, Mary Lou. 


The child was removed from the 
home at an early age. She seemed 
unable to fit into any foster home, 
and by the time she was sixteen had 
had twelve foster mothers. When she 
started to work she couldn’t get 
money fast enough to buy the gifts 
she wanted to shower on her co- 
workers and to buy the clothing 
which she hoped would win the 
attention, and hopefully the affection, 
of those about her. 


Petty thieving had long been her 
pattern, but now she stole more often 
and in larger amounts. Naturally she 
was caught and convicted and jailed, 
for property must be protected; it is 
more important than people, at least 
in the eyes of many. 


Certainly one would not advocate 
that the Mary Lou’s of this world 
should be allowed to meet their needs 
of recognition and love by stealing 
from other people, but we are too 
prone to throw the blame on them 


without seeing our own part in the 
crimes. 


What is our part? 


We are loath to establish special 
institutions for the care and treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children. 
They cost too much! We cover up 
a break-down in morality with a cloak 
of respectability, making little effort 
to get the basic problems straightened 
out first. We push people who com- 
mit offenses out of sight into prisons 
where for the most part the emphasis 
is on custody, not treatment. 


We need to do some basic thinking 
and planning on behalf of inadequate 
and damaged people. We need to 
place more emphasis on the capacity 
for disciplined sympathy in selecting 
students for schools of social work 
and in the choice of agency staff. 
Laws need to be brought up to date 
to take into account our increased 
knowledge of human behaviour. The 
general public needs to be educated 
so that people will approach human 
problems with more understanding 
and a greater readiness to support 
counselling and treatment agencies. 
Preventive services need to be devel- 


oped. 


And all of us as citizens need to 
re-think our moral attitudes and prac- 
tices, so that integrity in our behaviour 
and love in our actions may make a 
firm foundation in our community 
from which the damaged girl may be 
made whole. 


In 1956 a Canadian woman of 45 could expect to live 3.81 years longer 
than a man of the same age. The difference in expectancy of life, as 
between men and women, has been increasing steadily for a couple of 
decades at least. This means that there will be many more elderly 
women than men in the Canadian population as time goes on, and that 
women who marry may expect a considerable number of years of 
widowhood, especially those who are much younger than their husbands. 
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La Société de Service Social 
aux Familles 
Montréal 


has immediate openings for a 
number of social workers, 
French-speaking or bilingual. 


GRADE II 
and junior supervisors 
GRADE Iii 


Excellent working conditions 
Please apply to: 
EVARISTE CHOQUETTE 
Director 


3405 St. Urbain Street 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 








MALE 
CASEWORKER 


required to work with boys 8 to 16 
years. 

Agency Board now implementing 
progressive measures following 
recent survey of needs and goals. 
Unique opportunity to work with 
Volunteers now being recruited 
and trained. 

Minimum Qualifications: B.S.W. or 
equivalent. 

Salary dependent on qualifications. 


Apply to: 
Dan H. Younc 
Executive-Director 
Big Brother Association of 
Hamilton 
125 Wellington Street South 
HAMILTON, Ontario 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Community Chest 


IMMEDIATE VACANCY 


Salary range up to $6,500 depending on qualifications. 


Location: Cornwall, Ontario. 


Requirements: Permanent employment for a person with fund- 
raising ability and knowledge of community welfare plan- 
ning. Age group: under 40; pleasant personality. 


Forward applications to: 


President, Community Chest 
P.O. Box 441 
CORNWALL, Ontario 


All replies will be held in confidence. 
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GOVERNMENT OF 
HONG KONG 


Assistant Director of Social Wel- 
fare (professional), male, at least 
35, required: 

a) to be chief professional adviser 
to the Director, responsible for 
the control and development of 
the Department’s professional 
work (in parallel with Assis- 
tant Director (administrative) ). 

b) to advise and assist in the 

training of social workers and 

give advice on the training of 
personnel of voluntary welfare 
organisations. 

to advise and co-operate gene- 

rally with voluntary organisa- 

tions, numbering 50 to 100; 

to advise and assist in field in- 

vestigations and surveys into 

welfare needs when required. 


oO 
~ 


Qa 


Qualifications required: 

a) University Social Science quali- 
fication with related professional 
training. 

b) Broad and mature professional 
experience in social work ad- 
ministration or training, parti- 
cularly in three or four of the 
following: 

i family and child welfare 
li group work with youth 
ili community development 
v care of the handicapped 
v relief and public assistance 
vi moral welfare 
vii probation 
viii casework methods 
ix training of social workers 

Post permanent and pensionable or 

can be held on temporary agree- 

ment if desired. Salary £3,675 p.a. 

(sterling). If available, quarters 

provided at low rental. Free pas- 

sages. Tour of service 34 years. 

Low income tax. Generous home 

leave. Application should be made 

to United Kingdom High Com- 
mission, Earnscliffee OTTAWA, 


Ontario. 
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Letters 


I have just been shown the marked 
copy of your January 15 issue which 
you so thoughtfully sent along. Natur- 
ally we were very pleased to see the 
way you handled the Joyce article 
from Alcoholism; and 1 wish to thank 
you for this. 

The further point of my writing, 
however, is to congratulate you on 
the writing ability exhibited by your 
new staff member, Mrs. McAllister, as 
demonstrated in the very touching 
piece, “Prognosis Guarded”. This is 
beautifully done, and I am sure must 
represent the feelings of many a social 
worker in a similar spot. The only 
danger, I would guess, lies in the 
possibility that some readers might 
feel that the kind of person described 
is THE alcoholic. You know differently, 
and we do, but I do think it is still 
very easy for too many people to 
think of the alcoholic exclusively in 
these terms, don’t you? I think the 
appearance of the Joyce article in the 
same issue fills out the picture nicely. 

R. R. Rosrnson 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
of Ontario 


I want to congratulate you for the 
continuously interesting and improv- 
ing content in CanaptiaAN We Fare. I 
found the January number chockful 
of good things. 

Lreonarp C. MarsH 
School of Social Work 
University of British Columbia 


May I say how helpful and stimulating 
the magazine CaNapIAN WELFarE has 
been over the past year. Its contents 
have moved me to seek further par- 
ticipation in your work. 

(Rev.) P. E. F. Brittincer 
Ancaster, Ontario 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING—FOR WOMEN 


Rivers run and one expects them to 
pour fresh water into the sea. 

Apple trees bear apples. 

Boys take to hot dogs. 

August brings heat. 

So a good many things have their 
attendant qualities, behave as one ex- 
pects they should, and the Canadian 
Welfare Council confers a consider- 
able benefit on women. 


There are probably still more men 
than women in Canada, but one knows 
that nevertheless women form some 
crude approximation to half the popu- 
lation. Women are persons; we got 
THAT point established in Canada, after 
a prolonged legal battle, some years 
back. As what the Canadian Welfare 
Council is doing is designed for the 
benefit of individuals, families and 
groups in Canada, naturally women as 
women are sharing in the advantages 
gained by its work. The large pro- 
jects, the long-term endeavours, the 
strivings of current committees and 
special projects touch the daily lives 
of ordinary women. Women may be 
working out of the home or in the 
home, wanting better things for them- 
selves as units, or for the men they are 
married to, or for the children they 
cherish, and always for the whole 
family. 

A few Council activities out of 
many might be examined having in 
mind the question what effect may 
they have on women’s lives. 


Women and employment 


A Brief to the Senate’s Committee 
on Manpower and Unemployment has 
been in preparation for several months 
by a Council Steering Committee, 
aided by a group of learned con- 
sultants. It is expected this will be 
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presented on March 16 after being 
approved by the Board of Governors 
at its meeting on February 24. If men 
as sons, husbands, fathers of families 
and breadwinners are out of work, 
many women are involved in the diffi- 
culties that follow. These difficulties 
do not all have to do with reduced 
income. Women know the loss of 
self-respect when men are out of 
work, and the repercussions that fol- 
low for the family. 


A separate section of this brief has 
to do with special groups in the 
labour market: youth, the handi- 
capped, the aged, women. Attention 
is drawn to problems of the many 
young women whose too-early school 
leaving leaves them ill-fitted for gain- 
ful employment at a time when in- 
creasing specialization and_ skill is 
demanded by employers. Attention is 
also given to married women placed 
under the necessity of becoming 
breadwinners for themselves and per- 
haps also for children. Stress is placed 
on the need for adequate training or 
re-training and for counselling. 


The point is also made that the 
underpinning of social assistance and 
other resources in social security 
should be such that women with eco- 
nomic responsibility for families have 
in actual practice the alternative of 
remaining at home to care for their 
children, rather than going to work. 
The availability of homemakers’ ser- 
vices, day care for children, low- 
rental housing, and other resources 
will impinge of women’s decisions 
about taking paid employment. 


Aging Women 


The Council’s Committee on Aging 
necessarily concerns itself with women. 
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We know that the proportion of aged 
in the population is increasing. With 
the increase comes the need for more 
low-rental housing of a type suited to 
the needs of the old. Community 
groups endeavouring to develop such 
projects may well be attracted by the 
Darby and Joan image of the aging 
couple in the cosy suite they can 
afford. Statistics, used to set up social 
goals, show that we also need ac- 
commodation for elderly women of 
single status, because women outlive 
men in considerable numbers. We must 
therefore provide accommodation for 
elderly single women. 


Homemaker services 


The work of many other Council 
Committees could be mentioned. Who 
shall temporarily replace or supple- 
ment the energies of the frail aging 
woman or the mother of children 
when sickness or other emergency 
strikes the home? The Committee on 
Homemaker Services is working with 
community agencies, public and pri- 
vate, to determine priorities in sound 
development of services in response 
to public demand. Consideration is 
being given to pressing for a nation- 
ally recognized training course, giving 
both status and skill to professional 
homemakers. 





Wanted—a homemaker. 
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Some see the possibility of sponsor- 
ship of homemaker services under a 
national health insurance scheme as an 
adjunct to treatment services. The 
woman who is ill may continue under 
treatment relatively free of worry and 
may earlier return home if husband or 
children have been under the skilled 
care of a trained homemaker. 


Women and leisure 


The increasing leisure available to 
the community is seen not necessarily 
as a problem but as something modi- 
fying the whole social structure. The 
kinds of use to which leisure may be 
put will be affected by the trend for 
women to take paid employment out 
of their homes. Naturally there is con- 
cern for the possibly unsupervised 
leisure of their children. 

And what can we do about women 
of immigrant families? What can we 
do to substitute a lively leisure for 
the sometime lethargy of elderly 
women in nursing or boarding homes? 
Can a bridge be built between old and 
young in the use of leisure? Leisure 
time activities that serve the family 
unit, not a segmented, age- or sex- 
grouped stratification, are desired by 
many women. 


Deserted wives 


Drawing to its conclusion now is a 
study on desertions, the work of a 
committee of the Public Welfare 
Division. The thoughtful discussion 
and consideration that went into the 
refinement of findings and recommen- 
dations in this study probably has 
already had results in changed atti- 
tudes and improved practice in the 
everyday work of those dealing with 
women placed in the unfortunate situ- 
ation where they may appropriately 
be labelled “deserted wives”. The 
study is likely also to result in changes 
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in the legislation and regulations bear- 
ing on women in this situation, and 
on their children. 


It is clear that such women need 
social services, not just to provide an 
economic underpinning, but to give 
skilled help in their personal dilemmas. 
Since their problems are not contained 
within municipal boundaries, and since 
deserting husbands may cross pro- 
vincial borders, the work of the 
Council is helpful in advancing inter- 
provincial communication and work- 
ing out agreement as to the most 
fruitful and feasible arrangements. 
This thinking will not result in the 
sort of document that accumulates 
dust, but in changed welfare practices 
and in better services to those troubled 
families where a husband has seen 


desertion as the easiest way out of a 
complication of problems. 


In a word 


Formal research, the intricacies of 
stimulating thinking and _ policy-for- 
mation by groups of volunteers and 
professionals across the country, these 
are continuous in the Council and its 
member groups and agencies. Prob- 
lems of concern in the field of correc- 
tions, in the workings of chests and 
community councils, in the develop- 
ment of training and publicity for 
welfare work, in the know-how to 
speak to emergency situations — the 
Council’s continuing effort to cope 
with all of these, does now and will 
in future have its effect on the lives 
and affairs and concerns of women in 
Canada. 


C. McA. 


At the time of the 1956 Census, over 309,000 women in Canada were heads of 


households of two or more persons. 
living with them. 
boarders or lodgers? 


How many of these were young dependants? 
How many old or infirm relatives? 


They had approximately 725,000 persons 


How many 


PHYLLIS BURNS TO UNITED NATIONS 





It had to happen sooner or later, that a Canadian 
Welfare Council staff member would be lured away into 
long-term international service. 
Phyllis Burns, a member of the staff for the past 14 years 
and now director of welfare services, has resigned to 
accept an appointment as a social affairs officer in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. 
position in a relatively new program: her main function 
will be to provide technical consultation for the social 


And now it has happened 


Hers is a newly created 


service programs receiving financial aid from the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. She will move to New York towards the end of March. 


Who could be more missed in Canada, where her personality is so well 





known wherever social welfare people meet, where she has been a unifying 
force in so many national social welfare enterprises, and where she has facili- 
tated Canadian participation in sO many international projects? And who 
could be more welcome in the Social Services Section of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs in the United 
Nations? 
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ABOUT 


Iona Samis, national secretary of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America since 1946, is head of the 
new six-member Women’s Committee 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour 
formed to encourage trade unionism 
among its women. 


Jeanne Duval, who is vice-president 
of the Confédération des syndicats 
nationaux, Montreal, heads a women’s 
committee which met for the first 
time in January to discuss the prob- 
lems of women workers. 


Mrs. Joanna Quart, M.B.E., of 
Quebec City, was summoned to the 
Senate in November, making the 
seventh woman senator in Canada. In 
1958 Mrs. Quart was a representative 
on the Canadian delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly. She is the 
Canadian delegate to the U.N. Com- 
mission on the Status of Women and 
has served on this Commission at its 
meetings in Geneva, 1958, New York, 
1959, and Buenos Aires, 1960. 


Louise Cowan became national 
director of welfare and home teaching 
for the Canadian National Institute 





PEOPLE 


for the Blind at the beginning of the 
year, stepping up after twelve years 
experience as Ontario supervisor of 
home teaching, a post she will con- 
tinue to hold. Miss Cowan was her- 
self almost completely blinded in a 
childhood accident. 


New superintendent of child wel- 
fare for British Columbia is Mary K. 
King who took over the post January 
1 following the resignation of Ruby 
McKay. T. D. Bingham, former dis- 
trict supervisor at Nanaimo, succeeds 
Miss King as deputy superintendent. 


Isabel Janet Macneil, O.B.E., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Prison for Women, Kingston Peni- 
tentiary, and is the first incumbent to 
hold the newly created position. 


Mrs. D. L. Ross was elected 
assistant treasurer-general for North 
America and Richard E. G. Davis, 
executive director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, was elected vice- 
president, also for North America, at 
the Tenth International Conference 
on Social Work in Rome in January. 


The death occurred on January 18 of Clifford A. Patrick, director 
of public welfare for the C ity of Winnipeg and former executive secretary 


of the Canadian Welfare Council’s public w elfare division. 


Friends who 


wish to pay tribute to his memory may support a cause in which he was 
interested by sending donations to the Notre Dame Day Centre for 
Elderly Citizens, addressed to C. A. Patrick Fund, in care of Mr. Jake 
Suderman, 509 Notre Dame Street, Winnipeg. 
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NADA 





Five progress reports have 
pte om already resulted from a 
the Farm cientific survey — first of 
its kind in Canada—of farm homes and 
farm homemakers in Ontario. 

This cooperative study is being done 
by the Ontario Department of ‘Agri- 
culture (home economics service of 
the farm economics and_ statistics 
branch) and the Canada Department 
of Agriculture (rural sociology unit 
of the economics division). 

The reports published so far clearly 
indicate that women on the farm have 
entered the economic and technical 
fields of today’s farm industry. Most 
rural women share in the decision 
making, and actually contribute sub- 
stantially to the farm family budget, 
both by a variety of activities on the 
farm and by taking on paid work off 
the farm. 

One major conclusion of the survey 
is, according to the progress reports, 
that the economic health and the 
future of family farming is calling 
women to accept a vital function in 
the industry. 


Bab An undiagnosed case of tuber- 
res culosis has recently been the 
and TB cause of an epidemic which 

made at least 22 new victims, 
according to a report from the Can- 
adian Tuberculosis Association. It 
adds that one of the patients was a 
baby sitter who contracted TB on 
duty. 
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Alerted by the epidemic and con- 
sidering that dozens of girls were in 
frequent contact with hundreds of 
children, the Northumberland-Dur- 
ham Tuberculosis Association, the 
Canadian Girls in Training, the Girl 
Guides and the YWCA of Cobourg 
and Port Hope, Ontario, put on a 
course for baby sitters. 

The course consisted of nine lec- 
tures. In order to obtain a diploma, 
a girl had to attend at least seven of 
them, pass a written test, prepare a 
scrap book, have a tuberculin test 
and, if this was positive, a chest X-ray. 

When the course was first an- 
nounced, plans were made to receive 
50 girls. But in one single registration 
day no fewer than 160 girls, aged 
eleven to sixteen applied to take it. 

Lecturers included school teachers, 
public health nurses, a nutritionist, a 
home economist, a psychiatrist, a 
clergyman and a fire chief. 

The presentation of diplomas to 111 
girls was made into an occasion at- 
tended by parents, public officials and 
many parents likely to engage a sitter. 


From January 1, 1962, 
there will be only one 
women’s organization 
in the United Church of Canada. The 
two traditional groups, the Women’s 
Association and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society will merge. 

The merger was recently approved 
by General Council. Some 320,000 


United Church 
Women Unite 
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members will be grouped in the new 
organization which is to have the 
same standing as any other board of 
the United Church. The merger will 
make it possible to give women a 
much wider representation on all 
church boards, especially on the Home 
and Overseas Missions boards. 

In recent years the two organiza- 

tions have been raising funds totalling 
$6.5 million a year. 
Women’s groups in at 
least two provinces are 
giving the labour move- 
ment a new look. Their principal 
intention is to draw more working 
women into the trade unions. 

In Quebec a special women’s com- 
mittee of the Confédération des Syn- 
dicats Nationaux has been set up to 
study women’s role in the labour 
force and the trade unions. It is 
proposed that the committee will 
devote particular attention to legisla- 
tion, welfare, education and economic 
conditions as they affect the working 
woman. The studies are to emphasize 
situations in the province of Quebec. 

In Ontario the Ontario Federation 
of Labour has recently organized a 
women’s committee for the express 
purpose of sparking greater interest in 
trade unions among working women. 

Both committees began their work 
last January. They plan to meet at 
regular intervals and to_ present 
reports at their respective annual 
meetings. 


Women 
and Unions 


Inspired by an earlier, suc- 
mee cessful experiment at Haines 
nstitutes : : 
Go North Junction, Yukon Territory, 
the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada have begun to 
venture on permafrost to bring their 
services into many communities in 
Canada’s Northland. 
In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs, the FWIC 
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undertook last September an explora- 
tory expedition throughout the Mac- 
kenzie district. Mrs. Eileen Hough, a 
former member of Haines Junction 
branch, visited all major settlements 
in the district. She found a ready 
welcome among most women there. 
In five communities the women ap- 
pointed chairmen to call further meet- 
ings to discuss organization. In a 
number of others the women agreed 
to study FWIC activities. The expe- 
dition has resulted so far in the 
establishment of two branches, at Fort 
Providence and at Fort McPherson. 

Currently the FWIC and the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs examine 
the most useful forms of co-operation 
between new institute branches and 
Northern Affairs personnel serving in 
the territories. 

However, concern is not only with 
the welfare of Indian and Eskimo 
citizens who are gradually being drawn 
into new ways of life which develop- 
ment of the north inevitably brings 
about. Mindful of its beginnings, 
around the turn of the century, i 
rural areas in the south which were 
then pioneer territory, the Institute is 
seeking to promote its social and edu- 
cational activities with equal zeal in 
the still isolated outposts of human 
endeavor along the treeline among all 
Canadians there. 


Two new studies of 
trends in contempor- 
ary family life have 
been added to the flow of research 
various religious and social agencies 
in Canada have been devoting to the 
subject. 

One of the studies—Canadian Family 
Study, 1957-60, by the Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation, 
370 Dundas Street West, Toronto 23— 
endeavors to answer general questions 
about the characteristics of family life 
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today. It further contains a series of 
working papers dealing with the values 
of family life, the trends it is follow- 
ing, the mutual adjustment of parents 
and children, and finally a set of con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

The other study—The Family, by 
the YWCA of Canada, 571 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto 5—was undertaken by 
the YWCA national committee on 
clubs and adult education to define the 
YW’s place in the changing patterns 
of family life. The study essentially 
tries to answer the questions: What 
is happening to the modern Canadian 
family? What are the causes of 
changes and problems? What should 
the YWCA do about it? 

Making extensive use of statistical 
data and documentation prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the study offers some 
pertinent conclusions which should 
guide the organization in its future 
work in the field of family relation- 


ships. 


Established formally and on 
Catholic a national basis in 1920, the 
— League has seen its scope 

expand to include a wide 
range of health and welfare action. 
Since its origin in Edmonton before 
the First World War, the League 
has grown into an organization with 
146,000 members in some _ 1,600 
parishes. 

Its helping hand extended to immi- 
grants arriving in Alberta in the first 
decade of this century has become a 
feature in the League’s work today. 
Local committees welcome immi- 
grants, offer assistance in the early 
stages of their integration, help 
mothers to acquire some knowledge 
of English or French, and sponsor 
citizenship receptions. 

Parish councils constitute the basic 
structure of the C.W.L. The first co- 
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ordination is made at diocese level in 
councils which in turn are organized 
provincially and nationally. 

The councils are participating in 
“Adopt-A-Family” programs in 20 
dioceses, undertaken in the parishes 
to sponsor refugee families in their 
establishment in Canada. 

The CWL is represented, at various 
levels, on many boards of welfare and 
health agencies. Council teams canvass 
for Community Chest and United 
Appeal campaigns in numerous cen- 
tres. Nationally, the League offers 
two annual scholarships for social 
work. Parish councils, in addition, 
provide a number of bursaries or 
scholarships for high school students. 
A dozen or so standing committees 
are active in virtually every field of 
welfare. 

A report for 1960 shows these high- 
lights: 150,000 visits to the sick and 
the needy in their homes and in insti- 
tutions; distribution of $75,000 worth 
of clothing and $70,000 worth of 
food; placement of 543 children in 
foster homes and of 153 children in 
adoptive homes. 

Miss Marguerite M. Burns, Halifax, 
N.S., was elected national president 
at the 40th annual convention the 
League held in Edmonton last Oc- 
tober. Most Reverend Francis J. Klein, 
D.D., Bishop of Saskatoon is National 
Director. 


Miss True Davidson, Reeve 
Subsidized of Fast York Township, 
Day Care O : 
ntario, recently advo- 
cated subsidized day care for children 
of working mothers who cannot afford 
to send their children of pre-school 
age to private nurseries. 

In Ontario at least, Miss Davidson 
has focussed public attention on this 
problem. While the reeve has no 
quarrel with the Nursery School Act, 
she thinks there should be ways to 
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provide good and responsible day care 
at little cost to the working mother, 
yet without following the stringent 
regulations maintained by the Ontario 
Government. 

In a recent interview, Miss David- 
son proposed, as a first step to solve 
the problem, the establishment of 
supervised volunteer care. She des- 
cribed it as part-time foster care. It 
would, according to Miss Davidson, be 
possible within the terms of existing 
legislation to open private homes to 
small numbers of children—not more 
than two or three—whose parents seek 
suitable, inexpensive day care. 

Meeting certain requirements and 
subject to formal supervision, the 


foster homes could qualify for finan- 
cial support from government and/or 
private agencies, Miss Davidson said. 

One interesting feature of the pro- 
posed scheme is that part-time foster 
mothers could add to their income 
staying at home with their own child- 
ren, while the working mothers would 
be less troubled by undesirable or 
expensive care for their very young 
offspring. 

Other Metropolitan Toronto areas 
are showing interest in the proposed 
scheme which, Miss Davidson said, 
had been successfully operating in 
Vancouver for almost 30 years. (See 
also Beyond Canada, “Day Care Con- 
ference’). 


BEYOND CANADA 


Day care for children of 
working mothers was dis- 
cussed at a U.S. national 
conference in Washington last No- 
vember. In substance, the discussion 
pointed towards the eventual and — 
according to many—inevitable use of 
taxation to finance “free” day care as 
the only means to achieve good and 
adequate facilities for day care. 


With one third of the U.S. labour 
force now constituted of women, 
millions of working mothers need day 
care for their children. Some figures 
of March 1959 illustrate the magnitude 
of the problem. At that date more 
than 8.5 million working women had 
children under 18 years old. Five mil- 
lion had children of school age, three 
million had children of pre-school age. 


Day Care 
Conference 


On the basis of current trends, to a 
large extent similar in Canada, it is to 
be expected that more mothers of 
young children will enter the labour 
market. Discussion at the Washington 
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conference made the point that proper 
care for children of working mothers 
has become an obligation of the com- 
munity. It was made clear, however, 
that in line with sound welfare prin- 
ciples, this obligation must be shared 
with the mothers rather than assumed 
for them. 

At the conference federal govern- 
ment leadership was requested for the 
financial as well as the health, edu- 
cational and welfare aspects of the 


problem. 
One of the four Canadian delegates 
commented that educators, social 


workers, public health personnel and 
socially-minded individuals in our 
country have yet to devote their 
attention to the day care problem in 
any concerted manner. 


Radcliffe E ‘ Radcliffe Col- 
adcliffe Experiment : 
eee 7 f Ha 7 se 


University, is ready to start this Fall 
a significant experiment designed to 
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give highly educated women new 
opportunities and a professional out- 
let for their talents. 


Plans for the experiment stem from 
the concern over the loss of the 
abilities of educated women in society. 
What will be known as Radcliffe 
Institute for Independent Study will 
receive a number of gifted women, 
some to be appointed as associate 
scholars and some as resident fellows. 


Women in either group may be 
writers, artists, scientists, historians, 
preferably holding a doctoral degree 
where appropriate. They will be re- 
quired to prove their ability to under- 
take specific scholarly or creative 
work. 

It is intended, according to reports, 
to appoint 20 associates in the first 
year. They are to receive $3,000 a year 
for a part-time association with the 
Institute. It is hoped that this will 
enable them to enter upon or com- 
plete work in keeping with their 
talents. The associates are expected to 
be scholars whose careers have been 
interrupted by marriage or some other 
circumstance, and who find it difficult, 
if not impossible to return to sustained 
intellectual activity without help. 


The women appointed as resident 
fellows will have had notable records 
of accomplishment. They may come 
from any part of the world and will 
be invited to live at the college for 
periods from one to five years. Their 
salary will be $10,000 a year. 

Resident fellows of the Institute 
will have the opportunity to pursue 
some “large, long-range research or 
artistic program” which they might 


otherwise not be able to undertake. 
It is further hoped that the fellows 
will guide students to acquire a 
longer view of their own future. 

The Radcliffe experiment is also 
intended to lead to research on the 
needs of educated women. While 
initially it will draw the non-resident 
associates from the Boston area, it is 
expected to inspire other institutions 
to join in a nation-wide establishment. 


The recent opening 
Apartments for of apartment houses 
Single Women fc 5] wanltiie 
in Holland od single ne 

women in several 
larger cities in The Netherlands offers 
significant evidence of changing times 
in that country. 

Holland has yet to see the end of 
her post-war housing shortage which 
has chronically been serious enough 
to stall such “luxury” projects as the 
building of single dwelling units for 
unmarried working women. 

Furthermore, a career woman, 
whether married or single, was a rare 
bird indeed in Holland’s pre-war days. 

In today’s Dutch society all profes- 
sions are open to women who serve 
in many fields of public and private 
endeavor as respected and valuable 
individuals. The proof: women have 
become equally entitled to call their 
home their castle. 

The apartments, especially built for 
single women, contain all the modern 
comforts and can be rented for a 
price that represents roughly 15 to 20 
per cent of the average salary of a 
teacher, private secretary or social 
worker. Both government and indus- 
try will build more of these units soon. 


The Junior L .eague of Edmonton is offering a bursary of $1000 to a university 
graduate for study at a school of social work. For information write to Mrs. 
W. G. W. White, 7704 - 110 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Women’s Life and Labour, by Dr. 
F. Zweig. London: Victor Gollancz 


Ltd. (Toronto: Doubleday Canada 


Limited), 1952. 190 pp. 


Women’s Two Roles, by Alva 
Myrdal and Viola Klein. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul (Toronto: 
British Book Service), 1956. 208 pp. 


Most magazine articles about mod- 
ern women that have come my way, 
and too many of the books, are about 
a privileged class, women who are 
better off financially than the average 
and have enough education to be vocal 
about their discontents. 


These women are conscious of be- 
ing pulled in several directions at 
once: by the calls of domestic duty 
amplified by Freudian superstitions 
about a feminine role that never was; 
by standards of housekeeping, dress, 
social graces, civic duty, and child 
rearing no one woman of any class 
was ever before expected to reach; 
and by guilt about not putting expen- 
sive education to economically and 
socially profitable work. 


It’s a relief to read two such books 
as these under review. Not that they 
sidestep the conflicts that no one 
denies even while laughing a bit at 
the woman who feels her situation 
too much and compromises not at all. 
Myrdal and Klein particularly are 
clear and forthright about what they 
call contemporary feminine dilemmas. 


Their chapter on this puts flesh on 
the bare bones of the facts we all 
know: that girls find it harder to 
choose the work they shall do for a 
living, or don’t choose at all, properly 
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speaking; that women who carry on 
paid work after marriage are afraid 
they aren’t doing right by their fam- 
ilies; that housewives feel inferior and 
dependent because they “derive status 
from their husbands and not from the 
quality of their own work.” 


Myrdal and Klein deplore the glori- 
fication of homemaking and mother- 
hood in press and propaganda. “The 
sentimental cult of domestic virtues,’ 
they say, somewhat bitterly for them, 

“is the cheapest method at society’s 
disposal of keeping women quiet with- 
out seriously considering their griev- 
ances or improving their position.’ 


Women’s Two Roles begins with 
an excellent analysis of recent changes 
in women’s conditions of life and their 
present position. Both books, in their 
different ways, make suggestions about 
reconciling the two roles and the de- 
mands of various stages in the new 
life cycle. (That there is in fact a 
new life cycle is a very important 
point.) 

In their later chapters Myrdal and 
Klein deliberately give “more atten- 
tion to the problems of women who 
have been trained for a profession 
than their numbers warrant.” They 
justify this by saying, “This minority 
creates patterns which are later adop- 
ted by the community as a whole.” I 
question this assertion. I think the 
Zweig book had already proved that 
change comes about through a much 
more complicated process. Economic 
opportunity coincides with reduced 
work-loads at home; better education 
for both sexes moderates husbands’ 
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lordliness; wartime needs take women 
from home and give rise to new social 
services; there are fewer and healthier 
children; and all such factors as these 
change women’s activities and attitudes. 


Women’s Life and Labour, pub- 
lished four years earlier than Women’s 
Two Roles and quoted at length in it, 
is an earthier production, not the less 
scholarly but the more delightful for 
that. The observations and conclusions 
are similar but the method is quite 
different. “I was aiming,” the author 
says, “not at the representative picture 
of an average women who has three- 
quarters of a husband and two and a 
half children, but at studying the 
problems of living persons set in cer- 
tain environments and situations to 
find out their responses, their behav- 
iour and their mode of life at large.” 


He had earlier studied male workers 
and “heard their stories of life in 
which women, of course, played a 
great part.” So he decided to see the 
other side of life and make the picture 
whole. The material he collected con- 
sisted of 445 interviews with women 
workers or women supervisors in fac- 
tories and other work- -places, women 
at home, and male supervisors, man- 
agers, etc. employing female labour. 


He asked questions about why 
women went to work, how they liked 
their jobs and how they behaved at 
work; about adolescent girls and single 
women, widows and deserted wives, 
care of children, hobbies and pleasures, 
women’s views on life, and much 
more. 


“My previous inquiries concerned 
with the male,” he says, “shattered my 
idea of the ‘economic man.’ I saw too 
often the irrationality of the behaviour 
of man, how he often wastes his 
money at the cost of necessities of life 
in a way which mocks every idea of a 
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calculus or any rational conduct. 

In a way this 1 inquiry actually brought 
me back to the ‘economic man. ” Yes, 
the ‘economic man’ exists, but ‘he’ is a 
female.” 


The delight of Women’s Life and 
Labour is that Dr. Zweig quotes from 
dozens of interviews, in the homely 
language of the speakers, and adds 
pungent comments of his own. Noth- 
ing could show better than his method 
the difficulty of generalizing about 
how women work, feel, behave and 
think. As one woman said, “But we 
are all different; what suits some 
doesn’t suit others. Let everyone 
please himself, I say.” 


Dr. Zweig gives quite a bit of 
attention, both in his chapter on the 
subject and in his conclusions, to one 
subject that in my opinion gets all too 
little attention, namely, housekeeping 
money. He found that women, 
through pride, were more reluctant 
to discuss this than almost any other 
matter he put to them. Even among 
women in his group who were 
unfairly treated, “there is the strik- 
ing loyalty to their husbands.” “The 
arrangement about housekeeping 
money,” he says, “is a manifestation 
of deeper marital relations, and wives 
are naturally inclined to present them 
in more rosy colours as long as only 
the surface is scratched.” 


Neither book glosses over tenden- 
cies in women that seem deplorable— 
spinning out housework to make a 
virtue and a full-time job of it 
(mothers of small children excepted); 
and resisting responsible positions and 
failing to give full time and attention 
to paid jobs. What both books suc- 
ceed in doing is to show exactly why 
these tendencies are there and how 
they can be corrected, or how some 
of them can be compensated for. 
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For instance if, as Dr. Zweig says 
flatly, “. . . industry needs women and 
women need industry,” then industry 
—and other employers—must provide 
for part-time work, adjusted hours, 
days off for shopping, cleaning, and 
so on. If, as many people believe, 
womanpower is needed all across the 
board, from the professions to the 
home to the cleaning staff, it must be 
made possible for it to be utilized to 
the best advantage. 


I have not even mentioned all the 
subjects discussed in both books: edu- 
cation, part-time work, wage differ- 
entials, absenteeism, vocational guid- 
ance and so on and so on. The books 
must be read, and very good reading 
they are. 

Maryorie KinG 
Canadian Welfare Council 


A New Career After 30: Report of 
an Enquiry by the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour. Ottawa: 
The Queen’s Printer, 1960. 34 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 


Knowing as we do that there is a 
shortage of qualified personnel in the 
social services, and knowing that more 
mature women are working now than 
ten years ago, we ask whether more 
of them might not find satisfactory 
employment as_ professional social 
workers, if they had the training. 


The answer is implicit in the results 
of this enquiry made by the Women’s 
Bureau, which show: that the mature 
woman who takes professional training 
does so from strong motivation, and 
that the investment in her education 
earns substantial dividends both for 
herself and the profession. 

Her training may present special 
problems. Many respondents found it 
difficult to return to the disciplines of 
classes, homework and examinations; 
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some found the contact with younger 
students disheartening, others stimu- 
lating; some found the course of study 
too elementary after their longer 
experience; others found that with 
maturity had come rigidity and that 
they had difficulty wnlearning. 


One of the most significant groups 
covered in this survey is that of the 
married women with children and 
“husbands present”. (The phrase is 
the one used in the report; it does not 
guarantee that the hubsand is also a 
provider.) 


Of these, only one had children 
below school age. Nevertheless, it had 
not been easy for them to reorganize 
their lives. Some of them had done 
so because they found too much time 
on their hands already; others because 
they saw such a state of affairs loom- 
ing in the not-far-distant future. None 
of them felt that their enterprise had 
detracted from the quality of their 
family life; many felt it had improved 
it. 


Those who were subsequently em- 
ployed faced new problems. For sev- 
eral, these had been solved by the 
willingness of employers to arrange 
special, or part-time, work schedules. 
Those not professionally employed 
still felt that their studies had been 
worthwhile, because the enrichment 
of their lives had made them better 
members of their families and their 
communities. 


It is almost a cliché for writers 
and after-dinner speakers addressing 
women’s groups to state that “the 
world does not make enough use of 
women’s advice and wisdom”. The 
married woman, not obliged to work, 
who wants to be “used” by the world, 
is faced with a difficult decision: shall 
she attempt a professional career for 
which she may need training or re- 
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training, or shall she work as a volun- 
teer in one of the innumerable fields 
of activity clamoring for her help? 

Harriet RovuILi_arRp 
Toronto 


Working Wives: A Survey of Facts 
and Opinions Concerning the 
Gainful Employment of Married 
Women in Britain. Carried out in 
cooperation with Mass Observation 
Ltd., by Viola Klein. Occasional 
Papers No. 15. London: Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1960. Avail- 
able from Macdonald & Evans Ltd., 
8 John Street, London W.C.1. 63 pp. 
Price 7s 6d. 

It is interesting to compare this new 
publication from Britain with our own 
Women’s Bureau publication Occu- 
pational Histories of Married Women 
Working For Pay in Eight Canadian 
Cities (see Reading List—Ed.). In 
both surveys, the emphasis is on the 
new social pattern, rather than on the 
economic importance of women as an 
addition to the labour force. If a 
serious study were now undertaken of 
the effect of these workers on the 
labour market and on consumer de- 
mand, it might help to dispel the 
popular notion that gainful employ- 
ment for wives is a feminine whim. 

Questioned about their reasons for 
working, English women stated em- 
phatically that it is a matter of money, 
usually of definite financial objectives. 
Only a very few talked about their 
jobs in terms of self-fulfilment, or of 
greater independence. “Emancipation” 
is a dead issue. The dominant motive 
is not to escape from the family and 
the home but, often with considerable 
heart-searching, to seek to contribute 
to an improved family position in the 
modern social framework. 

It is noteworthy that single girls 
think in terms of giving up their jobs 
after marriage to a far greater extent 
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than is actually realized. As a result, 
the choosing of a “career” by girls is 
still a remote consideration; first jobs 
are taken without regard to long-term 
prospects. 

The survey also sampled the opin- 
ions of English men, both married and 
single. The summary says: “ Although 
just under one- third of the men inter- 
viewed stated their disapproval, in 
principle, of married women going 
out to work, the data by no means 
warrant the assumption that men are 
generally opposed to the idea or resent 
the reduction of attention to domestic 
detail which might be taken to follow 
from a wife’s divided responsibilities. 
Many of them positively welcome, 
and some of them comment in glow- 
ing terms on, the difference that their 
wife’s employment has made to their 
marriage, not only because of the 
higher standard of living possible but 
because of an improvement in their 
relationship, owing to the widening of 
interests and the greater contentment 
of the wife.” 

Doris FRENCH 
Ottawa 


Women in the Modern World: 
Their Education and Their Di- 
lemmas, by Mirra Komarovsky. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany (Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart Limited), 1953. 319 pp. 
Price $5.00. 

There is a double satisfaction in 
reading case histories: the sense of 
chatting about the neighbours over 
morning coffee and the impression 
that you are doing your homework 
for an assignment in Sociology XY. 

The drawback is that this book 
lumbers along like an elephant making 
it way to a water hole, and the docu- 
mentation seems unnecessarily cum- 
bersome for the point the author is 
trying to make. 
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The dilemma is that of the woman 
(more precisely the college trained 
woman) in an _ industrial society. 
Should a girl conceal her intelligence 
if she wishes to be wooed and won? 
Yes. Is there intellectual stimulation 
for a mother of small children in an 
urban or suburban house or apart- 
ment? No. Can a woman return to 
her career in middle age when her 
children are grown? Yes—if she can 
take a refresher course and find an 
employer who is flexible enough to 
realize that the home may make 
demands at certain times. 


Of four thousand college graduates 
who supplied information in a nation- 
wide survey in the United States, 37 
per cent of those under thirty were 
housewives, 20 per cent were working 
wives. The first group reports: dull- 
ness of work, leisure broken up, no 
chance to be alone, intellectual stag- 
nation. In all cases the whole pattern 
of life was characterized by sharp 
discontinuities. 


Apparently most of the cases in this 
book are of people from an economic 
stratum where the emphasis is upon 
status symbols rather than the realities 
of life. They seem to have gone 
through life convinced that Duz does 
everything and Mr. Kleen will clean 
your house in just a minute. 


Can college education prepare them 
for a more realistic attitude towards 
life? Certainly not by courses on 
“color in your home for dynamic 
living” or “how to have lovely hands 
when you have bathed your baby.” 


Dr. Kamarovsky favours more 
courses in sociology for both men and 
women. It seems to me that the 
problem is to educate women for 
their two roles—public and private— 
and that this can only be done by 
developing her spiritual and intellectual 
faculties to the fullest. This requires a 
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knowledge of man’s dilemma from 
the beginning of civilization. 

Perhaps the main value of this book 
is to strengthen the efforts of sociol- 
ogists and psychologists to persuade 
the North American community to 
recognize the full potential of women 
in the home and outside. 

Mary WiInsPEAR 
Principal, Weston School 

Incorporated 

Westmount, Quebec 


Workingman’s Wife: Her Person- 
ality, World and Life Style, by 
Lee Rainwater, Richard P. Coleman 
and Gerald Handel. New York: 
Oceana Publications Inc., 1959. 238 
pp- Price $7.50. 


Workingman’s Wife is a study of 
480 American housewives, between 
the ages of 20 and 44, who are also 
readers of one or more of the “Family 
Behaviour Group” magazines of Mac- 
fadden Publications: True Story, 
True Romance, True Love Stories 
and True Experience. The study was 
made under the auspices of Social 
Research, Inc., a market research 
organization closely associated with 
Macfadden Publications. 

A bias is deliberately introduced 
into the study by limiting the sample 
to readers of a somewhat specialized 
group of magazines. We therefore 
cannot accept the authors’ assumption 
that the book portrays a representa- 
tive cross-section of working-class 
housewives. However, it does cover 
a fairly large group, representatives of 
which will be familiar to every child 
care and family agency worker. 

The combined circulation of the 
four magazines is just over four mil- 
lion, and even allowing for duplica- 
tion—the interviewers reported that 
“two-thirds of the women we inter- 
viewed proved to read two or more 
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of these magazines”—the sample is 
probably representative of at least 
three million anxious, frustrated, and 
on the whole, unhappy women. 

The women interviewed show a 
remarkable similarity. They live lives 
of dull, monotonous routine, yet they 
fear change and lack belief that they 
can in any way control the world in 
which they live. Their incomes are 
never sufficient to their desires, and 
they have no real hope of ever having 
more. They enjoy their children 
while they are young and dependent, 
but seem to discern no way of ensur- 
ing a reciprocal love except by buying 
it with toys, “cute” clothes and other 
indulgences. 

They are anxious to teach their 
children the difference between “right” 
and “wrong”, but seem to feel no need 
of providing them with experiences 
that will help them grow to full 
maturity. For the most part they find 
their children’s behaviour unpredict- 
able and frustrating. 


Could this be representative merely 
of those who get their concepts and 
standards, and the material for their 
escapist fantasies, mainly from the 
pages of True Story? 

The study has obviously been made 
by professional men and women who 
know the techniques of sociological 
research. But it struck me as being 
devoted primarily to exploring the 
motivations of the group studied in 
order to discover what kind of ad- 
vertising will most effectively make 
“imagined necessities” of the adver- 
tiser’s products. It is to be regretted 
that so much training and skill, which 
are desperately needed for serious 
study of the society in which we live, 
should be so used. 

Hazev Cospurn 
Children’s Aid Society 
County of Essex, Ontario 
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Women and Work in America, by 
Robert W. Smuts. New York: 
Columbia University Press (Tor- 
onto: W. H. Smith & Son Ltd.), 
1959. 180 pp. Price $4.50. 

Working women have been the 
subject of much controversy for many 
years. Without engaging in any con- 
troversy, however, this compact, well- 
written little book examines the subject 
of women and work in the United 
States from an historical point of 
view. The author concentrates on the 
causes of change in women’s employ- 
ment since 1890 and lets the facts, as 
he discovered them, speak for them- 
selves. 

Quoting generously from contem- 
porary sources the author draws a 
lively picture of the world of working 
women before the turn of the century 
and compares this skilfully with con- 
ditions to-day. The almost total lack 
of statistics is perhaps intentional, 
since the book seems to be directed 
as much to the general public as to 
the expert in labour problems. A cer- 
tain amount of statistical data, how- 
ever, would have rounded out this 
otherwise interesting study. 

The most interesting section is the 
one dealing with the changes in the 
attitudes of both men and women over 
the years towards women’s employ- 
ment. That attitudes have changed 
radically is witnessed by the fact that 
women are now generally accepted as 
a permanent part of the labour force. 

This is not to say that the con- 
troversy regarding women’s work has 
ended. In 1890 the burning question 
was, “Should women be allowed to 
work outside the home?” Now the 
focus has changed and the arguments 
centre around the “conflicting de- 
mands of home and work upon the 
time and energy of women.” 


CAROLYN OsBoRNE 
Ottawa 
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READING LIST 


Children of Working Mothers, by 
Elizabeth Herzog. U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 382-1960. 
Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1960. 38 pp. Price 20 cents. 


The Christian Family Apostolate. 
Catholic Social Life Conference. 
Addresses given at the first regional 
conferences. Ottawa: Social Action 
Department, Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference, 90 Parent Street, 1960. 214 
pp. Price $2.00. 

These conferences were held during 
1960 at Charlottetown, Banff, Regina 
and Peterborough during August, 
September and October. The papers 
deal with the responsibilities of fathers 
and mothers and some of them des- 
cribe programs for the improvement 
of family life through pre-marital 
education and group study and dis- 
cussion by married couples. 


Essays on ‘The Welfare State’, by 
Richard M. Titmuss. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (Tor- 
onto: Thomas Nelson and Sons), 
1958. 232 pp. Price $4.50. 

Contains a remarkable chapter on 
“The Position of Women”, which 
shows how decreasing birth and 
death rates, the increasing popularity 
of marriage (which had been declin- 
ing in Britain up to 1911), greater 
“democracy” in marriage, and educa- 
tion have altered the whole outlook 
for women in our time. 


“The Evolution and Application in 
Canada of Rights Relating to 
Motherhood and Childhood”, by 
R. B. Splane. Labour Gazette, No- 
vember, 1958. 


“The Farm Family in Canada”, by 


Helen C. Abell. The Economic 
March 15, 1961 


Annalist, Volume XXIX, No. 3, 
June 1959. Multilithed copies (9 
pages) available free from Rural 
Sociology Section, Economics Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference Proceedings. 
London: Oxford University Press 
(Toronto: Oxford University 
Press), 1957. Volumes I and _ IL. 
$8.50 for the set. 


“Going Out to Work: A Note on 
the Adolescent Girl in Britain”, by 
Pearl Jephcott. Vol. II, pages 21 to 
Bes 


‘“*The New Dimensions of 
Women’s Life in India”, by Mrs. 
Durgabai Deshmukh. Vol. II, pages 
11 to 19. 


International Labour Review. The 
following are articles from the 
Review which may be obtained as 
reprints from the International 
Labour Office, Canada Branch, 202 
Queen Street, Ottawa 4, at 15 cents. 
Discounts on multiple orders. 


“Living and Working Conditions 
of Women in the U.S.S.R.”, by 
N. Tatarinova and E. Korshunova. 
October 1960. 


**Recent Trends in Women’s 
Work in Italy”, by Franco Archi- 
bugi. April 1960. 


“Women’s Wages”. Article based 
on a paper submitted to the LL.O. 
Panel of Consultants on the Prob- 
lems of Women Workers which 
met in Geneva in October 1959. 
February 1960. 
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“Women Under India’s Commun- 
ity Development Programme’”’, 
by Primal Das. July 1959. 


The Labour Gazette. Monthly. $2.00 
a year. Order from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 

This journal contains in almost 
every issue articles of interest to 
women, and files of it may be con- 
sulted in any good-sized library. Im- 
portant articles in 1960 were: “Women 
as Part-time and Part-year Workers”; 
‘“‘Legislation Affecting Women’s 
Work”; “The Woman Worker and 
the Labour Movement”. 


“Recent Trends in Women Work- 
ers, Opportunities and Needs”. 


Working paper prepared for the 


meeting of Consultants on the 
Problems of Women Workers. 
Geneva: International Labour 


Office, 1959. 70 pp. Available free 
of charge from the Canada Branch, 
202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4. 


The Sociology of Work, by 
Theodore Caplow. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press (Tor- 
onto: Thomas Allen Ltd.), 1954. 
330 pp. Price $5.00 (U.S.). 

The chapters on “Occupations of 
Women” and “Occupation and Fam- 
ily” are especially good, but the whole 
book is highly recommended. 


Special Study of Ontario Farm 
Homes and Homemakers. Pro- 
gress Reports. Numbers 1 to 5 
(mimeographed) now available free 
from Home Economics Service, 
Extension Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 20 Spadina 
Road, Toronto 4. 


Womanpower. A statement by the 
National Manpower Council with 
chapters by the Council staff. New 
York: Columbia University Press 
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(Toronto: W. H. Smith & Son 

Ltd.), 1957. 371 pp. Price $6.00. 

The National Manpower Council 
was established at Columbia University 
in 1951, under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. “This volume,” says the 
preface, “is designed to contribute to 
a fuller understanding of the nation’s 
manpower resources by illuminating 
the present role of woman in the 
working population.” The last chapter, 
“Public Policy Issues”, is a good point 
to work back from, into the book, 
and forward from, into formulation 
of Canadian policy issues. 


Department of Labour publications, 
available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 25 cents each: 

Equal Pay for Equal Work. The 
Growth of the Idea in Canada. 1959. 
28 pp. 

Married Women Working for 
Pay in Eight Canadian Cities. 
1958. 80 pp. 

Occupational Histories of Mar- 
ried Women Working for Pay in 
Eight Canadian Cities. 1960. 74 pp. 


Women at Work in Canada: A 
Fact Book on the Female Labour 
Force in Canada. Women’s Bureau, 
1958. 60 pp. 


Work in the Lives of Married 
Women. Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence on Womanpower held October 
20-25, 1957. New York: Columbia 
University Press (Toronto: W. H. 
Smith & Son Ltd.), 1958. 220 pp. 
Price $4.75 (U.S.). 

Highly recommended. Deals with 
womanpower in today’s world, edu- 
cation, training and guidance of 
women for re-entry into the labour 
force, utilizing “older” women work- 
ers, income earned by married women, 
and working mothers and the develop- 
ment of children. 
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CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
IN 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


e An Assistant Executive Director is required for the Cal- 
gary Community Chest — Red Cross United Appeal. 


Here is a splendid opportunity for an aggressive, enthus- 
iastic person who has some experience in federated fund raising 
and is capable of handling a public relations program. Here 
is an opportunity to develop in all phases of a community 


fund raising campaign! 


Calgary is the finest city in Western Canada. Its most 
important community venture offers a stimulating challenge, 


and tremendous opportunities to the right person. 


Salary commensurate with experience and capabilities. 
Address replies to: 
Personnel Committee 


The Community Chest of Calgary 


809 Centre Street South 
CALGARY, Alberta 
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